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BUSINESS .EDUCATION LEARNING TASKS 

TABLE OF CONTENTS ' ■ 
i , - •• . 

• , • Title- 

Competencies Required * ' 

Orientation to B^ic Business 

Systematic Planning of Instructional* Units 
In Bookkeeping and -Basic Business Courses 
"Wesson Planning In Bookkeeping" 
"Closingvthe Ledger'l ' . " . 

Writing Objectives for Tea^^ing Bookkeeping 
Or A Basic Bdsiness Course ' 

.... ' 

'Organizing liong Term Instructional Units In 
A Basic Business- Course - • 

Teaching A Lesson In Bookkeeping 

Selecting and Developing Matfferials In 
\ Bookkeeping Or A Basic.Business Course 
"Listing. Of .Free Or Inexpensive Materials" 

Specific Instructional Approaches In Book-- 
^ keeping 

Methods jaf 'Presentation In Bookkeeping and 
Basic Business Classes 

"Effective Teaching Tewch^iiques for • , ' 
General Business" 

Evaluation Processes Unique to Bookkeeping 

Educational Accountability For Teachers * * 
^ "Why. Teachers Fail" 
"Changes and Trends" 

"Accountability^ Questions to Thiiik On" 

Contracting^ As A Process- For -Managing 
Individualized Instruction . 

Classroom Control and Be)iaVior Modification 
"Modifying Student Bfliavior" ' 

'Verbal Learning For TeacKers of Business . 
Education - 

Skill Learning . / , 

"Behavior Chains" . ' 



^ BOOKKEEPING AND MSIC" BUSINESS METHODS (*NUSXEP) 



Competencies required for completion : 

The student will be able to: . 

1, identify those courses which are -generally 'considered '^baslc 
business" .courses In Business Education, 

2^ Sketch brief outlln^s^^of un^ts which should be Indued In the 
^ yarlQus .basic- buslnessc^«ses, 

3* Identify the basic elements needed In, and prepare a skmple ' 
iesson plan for a "topic area of bookkeeping or basic' business, 

4, Identify those elements needed In, and construct[a unit plan 

for a bookkeeping or basic business course, 
•f ' ' ' 

5, Teach the various major lessons In the bookkeeping cycle, 

6, Select and/or develop suitable media and materlspls for a 
bookkeeping or baslcbuslness course* 

7, Identify the teaching methods and activities which can be used 
In' bookkeeping or basic business. 

8, Identify at least five techniques of evaluation for bookkeeping 
and basic business teaching and- learning, ' , - 

9, , Frepare an ev^uation Instrument to measure the achievement df 
.bookkeeping or basic business students in some major part ot the 
. course. , . • - 

10, Meet the criteria established £c)f"^omp],etion of Spiral I of 
NUSTEP, A copy of these criteria is attached. \ 
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Learning Task 20 
"bRIENTATION TO BASIC BUSINESS 



What courses are included in "Basic Business,'" and 
what §hali the teacher include in those courses? 

1. Identify those courses which are generally considered 
"basic business" courses in Business Educa'tion. 

0 

2. Select and defend in a small group session those units 
which should be included in one. basic business course. 

» ' 

3. Sketch brief outlines of units Which shduld be in- 
cluded in th^ various basic business courses. 

/Successful completion of Spiral One. T . 



READINGS 

1. Investigate various texts, teacher's guides, and 
curriculum guides as provided by the instructor. 

2. Review Kethods of Basic Business and Economic ^Education 
by Daughtrey. ] ^^^^^ ^ 

■» * « 

B. ACTIVITIES FOR CLASSROOM PRACTICE 

1» In a group session with a group, interested in the ■ 
same course, analyze current trends in business and 
develpp^ a list of units which should be included ^ 
in that course to fit those trends. 

2. Analyze the course content of the course'^or courses 
which you have observed or in which you are working 
as a teacher assistant. 

C. ACTIVITIES FOR PRACTICE 1^ FIELD SITUATIONS 

1. Interview a teacher of basic business courses' con- 
cern:|.ng his/her feelings about trends in business 
education, the structure and content-of* his/her 
particular course, and how this structure and content 
is changing to meet trends. 

2. Interview two people working in the fi^l^ of business 
to determine, what they djeem to be the needs of stu- 
dents in basic business/ . ' 

D. ACTIVITIES FOR EVALUATION OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE 
1. Complete and have approved by your ptoctor: 

a. A list of courses making up "Basic Busit^ess." 

b. An outline of the units which yoxx would- 
include in each of these courses. 



V \ Learning, Task 21 

.'.SYSTEbjA^C PLANNING OF INSTRUCTIONS. UNITS IN 
\ BOfimEPING AND BASIC BUSINESS COURSES 



PROBLEM AREA: 



PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVES : 



PREREQUISITE (S) 

LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES : ' 



How does the teacher plan and develop' formal lessen plans 
for Ijookkeeping and basic .busiiress courses? 



1, Identify the steps necessary in good lesson planning, 

2, Identify the basic elements needed in a goQd lesson 'plat 

3, Prepare a, sample lesson plan -for a topic area oSl^ook- 
keeping, , v 

Successful completion of LT 20, * * ^ 



READINCJS 



1, Read "Lesson Planning, in BookkeepingI' attached^ " 
'Z, ^tudy the, lesson plan, "Closing the Ledger," also 

Attached, - ^ ' . 

3, Study Chapter 6 of Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping — 

Aceounting , - . 

B, ACTIVITIES FOR CLASSROOM PRACTICE (Individually or in 
a group setting) , 

1, Analyze the lesson plan^ provided in the readings, ^ 

2, Develop a list of the elements whicb you would de- 
fend as necefssfilry for good lessoiv planning, - 

C, ACTIVITIES FOR PRACTICE IN FIELD SLTUATIONS ^ 

1, Prepare a lesson plan for use ^n your practice setting 



D, ACTIVITIES FOR 'EVALUATION OF 'SJUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1, "Prepare a lesson plan with all the necessary elements 
• for either bookkeeping or a basic business course. 
Indicate the teaching method(s) you will use to 
teach the lesson, (You may coordinate "this ^plan with 
LT 24), - . . ■ 
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LESSON FLAWING IN BOOKKEEPING^ 



( ' It is not, the purpose of *this chapter to restate, the generally accepted 
and "approved'' preachments concerning lesson planning. It is rather intended 
to indicate a practical,/^coiniaon-sense approach to ^lesson planning. In doing 
so, it is hoped that the- halo around lesson plannliSg will be temoved'^and tha't 
lesson planning will be" restored to its righttul, serviceable place — in the 
classroom. ' ' ^ ' • ^ . \ 



Lesson plans , should be simple . ' ^ , ' ' , ' 

The writing of an elaborate lesson plan requires much time. Such time, 
can best be applfed in vpther directions, such as:' developing instructional^ 
material's, more careful checkirig of -pupils* papers for the purpose of 
detecting remedi,able errors, reading of current pedagogical literature, read- 
ing in generaulj or just^ relaxing. Furthermore, in the iiad rush of things, 
when lesson&plafining requires an>. inordinate amount of time — did what teacher 
has much time at hl6r disposal? — -There *s . a tendency to^enter the classroom 
with a very, desultory plan ^ wfth no^^an.at all. 

The' lesfeon plan should indicate the flow of work for the period . 

A.workable lesson plan provides for "one way traffic" in the unfolding 
of^ the period^l^ It is of no practical value if "Ijt* fails to reflect the v 
sequenQ^ to be followed within tlie lesson. * , * 

A practicable working plan for a develdpment^^sson in bookkeeping would 
generally include the^ following features: 



■v/ 



Aim ^ 

Materials Rec^tiifed 
Assigntnent 
Warm-up 

Motivation . . • r ^ 

Development \ ' . 

Drill ' ' ,^ • ' \ . ' ^ 

. ' Summary . . , , ^ \ ' 

Application ^ 
Fost- lesson Comment * ' \ 

Instant reactions to the lesson are forgotten if not reduced to writing. 
It is for this reason that ^one should record the post-lesson evaluation of 
the pl^ before' giving thought to the new day^s work.. 

* ' " * ' 

The plan shdtlld indicate the pijifalls that ^re to be anticipated . 

One ba^ic purpose of all planning is to avoid, or at least rerduce, stumbling 

block? that^^fifre liable* to impede learning. Some of these sttrnbling blocks that 

trouble, th^^^low pupils (and the average* ones , too) pertain to. technical terrai- 

,n9logy, geci^ai vocabulary, or arithmetical foundatiot>. Other oitfalls, such 

as typographical errors, are sources of trouble even to the mosr^capable among 

our* pupils.',!^* 

■ ' M ■ ' ' \ " . • 

*Repri]5bted from monograph 96, "Helpful Hints In Teaching Bookkeeping and 
Accdyating.,.". by I. Qavid Satlbw, South-Westem Publishing Company. 
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When planning your, work for the day,\watch for little bothersome items 
to call to the attention of your students. Examples of these are: a typograph- 
ical error in the textbook, an explanation of computing the proceeds pf a 
note in' a problem to be assigned, or clarification if the amounts on an' invoice. 

At best, the lesson plan reflects the personality and needs of the user . 

The teacher weak in his timing should include a time allotment in his T 
written plans; one in ne'ed of impro^ye^ment fn qfuestions should reduce to 
writing^tbe exact phrasing' of a series of questions that he plans to employ. 
As the teacfier grows in service, key questions — the essentials — remain in h;|Ls 
plan while minor questions — sequential subquesttons — are not listed. 

The Execution of the plan should reflect a proper balance . 

Bookkeeping is not all theory; consequently, the class session shouJL^ not 
be ^ talk-fest. Bookkeeping is debits and credits; hence, the need for entry 
work. ' But the entries must have meaning; hence, t)xe need for discussion that 
assures understanding. We thus ^ee the desirability of blending theory and 
practice, oral and written work, work at the chalkboards and work at the seats. 
The greater amount of variety introduced into tHe plan for realizing the lesson 
aim, ' the greater the degree' of sustained interest by the, class. ' , , 

. *^ ^ - J ' . • 

Adhere' to the lesson plaiy. ' , *' - . . 

A person traveling by car from Chicago to Los Angeles is likely to find 
many attractive sights along tlie route. An occasional stop or ^ even stop-over 
makes for an interesting and enjoyable* trip. However, the yielding to tempta- 
tion by stopping everywhere may provide many interesting experiences and 
much adventure, but will never permit our traveler' s 'arrival at his Lo^. 
Angeles destinafioh. . ' ' , , * \ 

' ^ . ^ ^ 
The teacher can ill-afford to rbe a dilettante;. In^the main, his lesson 
plan is to be followed rigidly.. - An occasional digression may be justified; 
h'pwever, he should be alert to .the danger inherent in digression — the possibil- 
ity that the*} lesson will not be completed. 

If, in th^ course of the lesson, certain areas call^ing f on special 
exploration, development and drill come to light, the teachei;^^^ould pian » 
for organized instruction on these knowledges and skills at a subsequent les- 
son. He cannot devote the same lesson to both the planned aim and to the 
suddenly discovered necessary aim. An attempt to move in X\fo directions si- 
**multanepusly will produce success in neither direction. 

A &Qod lesson plan, oyice tried out and revised^ may be reused . 

It may be shocking to some people to find a supervisor expressing himSelf 
in this' fashion. However, let us be realistic at all times. We should not 
be so* imbued wTth the form as to forget the spirit. What purpose does a 
lesson plan seirve? It is a blueprint for forty minutes of activity in the 
teacher-pupil-subject matter relatij^nship. While our quest for truth Is an 
interminable One, it is quite conceivable that one's approach to a certain 
lesson topic has'been ^developed to a point 6f relative perfection. To make* 
a fetish of requiring a. mew set of plans each term is ab8UE4> since it encour- 
ages the blind copyi'hg of materjLals f rom*last ,term^Q plan Jbook into this term's. 



The spirit behind lessjon planning is important; the desire for pro- 
fessional growth should bfe infused, but the rigid requirement of a new , 
detailed 'plap each time the lefedon is taught without justifiable foundation,- 

Above all, we should realfze that lesson planning is a means to an end, not 
an end in itself , '\ . * ^ 

The goal of lesson ^planning is improved teaming through careful consid 
eration of the iol'lotiTing questions: , ' 

1, , What can I reasonably expeqt to have ^-the .class accomplish in the , 
* course of the recitation period? " 

2. ^ What in the- pupils^ background can be usecLrea the basis* fqr 
J . ex^jeditlng the new learning? f ^ 

, ' 3,* How can* they best see^ the need for the ji^ work? 

4. What questions will best bring out the statement of the problem 
and its development, and will 'summarize the new learning and 
assure understanding?" . 

What* materials a,re to be on hand for use during the- lesson? 
What practice v?oxk will assure learning for. mastery? 
What home assignment will provide reasonable practice that will 
assure retention? 
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CLOSING THE LEDGER 



Bookkeeping I 

Second Period' 

Monday, August 17, 1972 



' Before Class 

Prepare transparencies 
— Bookkeeping- cycAe 
— Net income formula • 
— Steps to follow in closing 
— journal, ledger slieets 

Prepare handouts 

— Terms appropriate for closing 

— Journal, ledger sheets 

— Steps to follow in closing 

Obtain: 2 overhead projectors 
.^d screens 

.wax pencils 
small, wet sponge . 

Handout: 3 sets (see above) . 

Assignment: written on-board 



I. Objectives 
A 



To enable the students to understand that closing the ledger is just 
one phase of the accounting cycle. 

To indicate ;^hen the ledger is closed. 

To demonstrate why it is necessary to close the ledger. " 
To introduce the basic techniques involved in closing the^ ledger. - 
Background* 

A. Review briefly the chaiiUof processes learned to date. * . . • 

1. Project: ■ Bookkeepii^ Cycle transparency (revelation technique) 

' B.* Discuss the element of ^ time involved in the cycle. 
. 1. Refer ta handout - ternis 

2. Discuss fiscal period 

o ^ 

III. Teaching Procedures 

A. ^ What is meant by closing the ledger? 

1. Define - closing the ledger (refer students to terms handout) 

2. Define - closing entries (refer students to terms handout) 

3. Distingi^sh between open and closed accounts - on blackboard 



1. open account - write on blackboard ■ 
Dan's Commissions^ 



25 • . 

30 . 

10 * . 



• • 65 _ 
Credit Balance is 65 

2. Glosed account - write on' blackboard 



I 


25 




30 




10 


65 . 


65 





Balance i3 0 



Give-Treasons why it is necessary and important to close the ledger. 

1. To provide accurate and current pictures of profits 

a. " Explain: Main goal of bu^nesses is profit and accounting 

^ feystem should provide information about profit. , 

b. Ask: How do we^ determine profit? 

1. Show transparency - net income \ / * 

c. Ask: On which financial statement we have studied do we 

determine net income? Income statement? 

d. Explain: All information needed to make closing entries 

'can be taken from the income statement 

2. To prepare the books for a new accounting period 

3. To bring the- capital account up to date - 

4. Review - restate the 3 reasons listed above to /emphasize 

What kind of ledger accounts are closed? ^ . 

1. -Explain: revenue and expense accounts . ^ . • 

a. Refer to handout terms for definitions 

2. Explain: temporary and permanent accounts > 

a.- Refer students to terms handout for definitions. "A / 
. b. Ask: ^On which financial statement do we find only temporary 

. * ilfeccounts. and on which do we find only permanent accomts? 
Income statement and balance sheet? 




). Technique involved In^ closing the ledger ' 

1. ftoject .'2 transparencies' ^ ♦ . 

a. List o€ steps (progression techniq^je) V' 

b; Ledger and journal reproductix)ns • ^ 

2. . Work hypothetical problem 'going, through steps (use sepa^rate pro- 
^ cedure at first) * * ' 

a. Page f ' ^ , ^ 
--Journal , , 
-\ ' — ^levenue account 
— Expei^e account 
— Capital -aocoxint 
• / ■ b. tage 2 ^. ^ . . * ^ . 

— Journal • v . / 

* .^—Drawing account ' • 
^•4-Capital account ♦ , • • » >/ • 

Page 3 * • 

— Journal ' - 

• ' ' — Revenue account 

' — Expense accouii>t 
^-lacome summary account 
, * — feaiHLtal account 

1. Giving reasons for^ using Income summary 

— Convenience (accumulates experises and income) 
— Transffers only the net profit or loss to the capital 
account , ^ . - 

3. Review .i^^ilae permits , ' . • • 

Assignment. . ^, 

A. Assignment ^is page' 85 of text 
# 

Purpose of the* assignment • . " 

Ir Explain that assignment is to familiarize the student with the 
proper steps to follow in closing the ledger 

2. Explain that the assignment, is designed to help the* student 
, different iarte the revenue and expense accounts from other per- 
manent accounts which aren't closed. 



PROBLEM AREA: 



PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVES: 



' Learning Task 2Z 

WRITING OBJECTIVES FOR*EACHINGo BOOKKEEPING 
' ' ' OR A BASIC BUSINESS COURSE. 



With bro^d goals and course objectives in mind, how |io 
I Uaiis late4:hein into instructional objectives for 



daily' teaching' 



1, List the units or modules needed for' a bookkeeping or 
basic 1)usiness course, , ' " 



2, Write instructional objectives in all three don^ins for 
'two different lessons, ^ .1 



PREREQUISITE (S) 



None, 



LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES: ' 



A, READINGS 



1. 

2, 



B^ 
1, 

C^ 
1, 
2, 

D, 
1, 



"Learning for Mastery" by Benjamin S, Bloom, 
Read^packaged materials on behavioral objectiy^es and 
individualizing instruction, ' - 



(Both of these available from th^ instrqctor) 



M 



ACTIVITIES FOR CLASSROOM PRACTICE 

Determine the units or modules needed for a boolc- 
keeping or basic business course of your choiqi^v 

ACTIVITIES FOR PRACTICE IN FIELD SITUATIONS , J> 



Determine the modules needed tox one of the basic 
business courses, :f 
Develop a lattice for at least qne of the mod^|es in this 
iourse, 

ACTIVITIES FOR EVALUATION OF STUDENT PERFORMANC^ 

Turn in to your instructor the list of units oir 
modules developed for bookkeeping or basic business course 
selected, ] \ ^ 

Write behavioral objectives in all 'three domains for 
two different lessons in this course, ^ / • 

/ r • 



'4 
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PROBLEM AREA: 



PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVES: 



^ Learning Task 23 i 
ORGANIZING LONG TERM INSTRUCTIONAL. UNITS 
IN* A BASIC BUSINESS COURSE " 



Taking a unrtTrom a l?asic business course, how d\ I 
develop a plan to teach that unit? 



PREREQUISITE (S) 

LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES: 



1, Identify thole elements needed in a unit plan for 
— a-basic J^siness course, 

^ 2, Construct a unit plan for a basic business course. 

Learning Task 20 \ r 

^ A, .READINGS 



1, From texts, ciirridulum guides, and course outlines, 
compile a list of majnr units which ai;e 'in,Qluded in 
- — the course you have chosen, to teach, * 
2/ Read Chapter 7, page 251 of Methods of Basic Business 

and Economic Education , 
3, HeviBw samples of unit plans available in the NUSTEP 
Library, * - . 

' -I- * 

B, ACTIVITIES FOR CLASSROOM PRACTICE . ' 

1, Analyze courses and texts to determine the most 
common elements' ^n. the unit plan, 

C , ACTIVITIES FOR. PR ACTICE IN FIELD SITUATIONS 
~t ■■ - ■ ■ 

1, Working with your teacher assisting teacher, develop 
units for her course, * ^' . 

2, Develop all the materials needed to cot&pjtete the unit 
planned, " ^ 

D^ ACTIVITIES FOR EVALUATION^ OF ST UDENT -PERFORMANCE 

1 . Tuim in to your ins"|;ructd^ ,a completed unit plan f od 
a selected unit in general lousiness. 
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Learning^Jask 24 
TEACHING A LESSON IN BOOKKEEPInG 




\ 



How are the. various parts of the bookkeeping cycle 
presented and how do those p.arts fit into .the entire _ 
cycle? - ' \ ' ' ' J 

1. Identify wher?'this lesson fits iptd the bookkeeping 
dycle. . . ' ^ y ^ 

2. Show the best method for presenting- the lesson. 

3. Teach the lesson to the class. ^ • 
Successful completion of Learriing TJask 21, 



A. READINGS ^ / ' 

. study very^carefully the available high schgol book- 
I keepin*g textbooks, ^ote how your lesson plan fits 
^ ^ into the bookkeeoing cycle. ^ ^ ^ - 

2. Study the vari^ teacher* s guides and curFiculmh 
guides available in the NUSTEP library. j ^ 
' 3. Study the p^rt of Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping- 
Accounting which pertains to your lesson. ^ . 

B. ACTIVITIES . FOR CLASSROOM PRACTICE ' - ^ ' . 

— := — 4 ^- ■■ ^ 

1. Discuss with fellow studerits the plans for your 
lesson. " ^ ^ ' 

2. Determine whether yotir plans fit in with, others who 
are teaching a lesson. 

' C. ACTIVITIES FOR PRA CTICE IN FIELD SITUATIONS £ 

' t"? 

* 1. If possible, prepare a lesson plan and teach i 
lesson in your teacher *assis ting classroom. 

D. ACTIVITIES FOR EVALUATION OF STobENT PERFOTgfANC^ 

. 1. Prepare a lesson plan with all the 'necesss^y elements 
for you?^ assigned. lesson. ^ (You may, use, th^ plan de- 
' 'veloped for LT 21 if y6u developed your plan/for this 

' lesson. . '^ 

2. Teach your 20 to 40-raipute lesson to the class. 'The 
presentation will be videotaped and you will^^^^iq^^ 
it with youroproctor as soon after presentatio^f'Bs 
possible. ' . * • 



Learning Task 25 * 

selecting and developing materials 'in bookkeeping 
jor a basic business course 



PROBLEM AREA; 



PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVES ; 



PREREQUISITE (S) : 



What materials are available and/or need to be pre- 
pared for the* effective completion of a unit. 



! 



1. Select and/or develop suitable materials for a basic 



business ;course. 



None. 



LEARNING \ 
ACTIVITIES; 



READINGS 



1. Study teacher's manuals for various basic businfifie " 
textbooks. . > * ' 

2. Examine a sample resource ftLle available in the 
instructor '^s office. • » * 

3. Examine the attached Listing o'f Free or Inexpensive 
Materials. ' . ^ ^ . ^ , 

4. Read Chapter 7 of >fethods ,of Teaching Bpokkeeping and 
Accounting . ' , ' * 




B. ACTIV 



TIV^TIE; 



S FOR CLASSROOM PRACTICE 



V 



None 



i^CTIVITlES FOR PRACTICE IN FIELD SITUATIONS 



1. Select and/or develop materials for a course in which 
you ^re student- assisting, 

2. ' Divelbp a bulletin board in your . teacher assisting 

classroom. ^ 



D. ACTIVITIES FOR EVALUATION OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



\ 



1. Turn in to your proctor the materials collected 

and/or developed for the unit plan completed in ^ 
LT.23. 

Qollect a variety of materials which could be used 

in teaching a number of the basic business courses. 

(Remembet that there are many other sources in 

addition to the ones listed on the#i£ollowing pages) • 
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lilSTINC^ OF FREE OR INEXPENSIVE MATERIALSy^ 



1. Ametican Counbil on Consumer Intere 
' 23.8 gtanley Hall >^ 

University of Missouri - Columbia 
Columbia, MO 652t)l' 

2. American Federation of Labor and 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 
815. Sixteenth' ^8i[^eet, N.Wf* ' . 
WashingtdnTTD.C. -20006 

^3. American Investment Co. of Illinois 
121 Southi^road, Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 

w 

4*. American Stock Exchange 
PublicatioRs Department 
'86 Triijity Place 
. New York, N\y. 10006 

5. ?auL S. Ami&on & Assoc., Inc. 
5408 Chicago ^Avenue South 
Minneapolis /MN 55417 , 

6. Banking Education "Council ^ 
1120 Connecticut Avenue, N*W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

7. Channing L. Bete, Co. , Inc. 
45 Federal Street 
Greenfield, MA 01301 

8. Chicago Board of Trade 
141 Weat Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, IL 60604* 

9* Council for Family Financial Eduction 

T<^in Towers; 
• Silver Spring, MD 20910 

10. Council o4»»Better Business Bureaus 
. 1150 Seventeenth Street, N*W^ 

Washington, D.C. 20036. 

11. Credit UniCm National Association 
.Public Relations Department 

' 1617 Sherman Avenue 
P. 0. Box>31 
Madison, WI 53701 



12. J..M. Dain & Company 
" 110/Sopth Sikth Street 
Minneapolis,^ MN 55402 

■13. Pepar.tment of Health, Education 
and Welfare 
Social Secyrity Administration 
♦ Baltimore, MD 212'35 

14* Div|[sion of Home Economics: 
Federal Extensiion Service 
U. S* Dept. of Agriculture 

^ VJashington, D.C. 20202 

15.* Dover Publications, Inc.* 
180 Varick 'Street . , 
■ New York, N.Y.' 10014 



16: D|jn & Bradstreet, Inc. * 

P. 6. Box 803 ) 

Church ^Street Station 

New -York, -N.Y. 10008 \ 

17. Federal Reserve- Bank of Atlanta 
Atlanta, GA 30303 

18. Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago * 
Box 834 

Chicago, IL 60690 

19. Office of Public Information 
Federal Reserve' Bank of Minneapolis • 
Minneapolis,^ MN 55440 

20. Federal Reserve Bank o'f New York 
New York, N.y'. 10045 

2\. Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, PA 19101 

22.* Federal Reseirve Bank pf Richmond 
Richmond, VA 232&i- 

zi. Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
• P. 0. Box 44^ 
St. Louis, MO . 63166 

24. Federfil Reserve Bank of San Francisco 
P. 0. Box 77q2 ' ' • 

San Francisco, CA 94120 ' 
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25* Federal Reserve System * ' 

Board of Governors'' 
Washington,- D.C;- 2055X . 

26. First Nation^ Bank of St. Paul 
332 Minnesota Street 
St.'^Paul, MN 55101 ' f 

if 

27. Household Finance Corporation 
Prudential Plaza 
Chicago, XL 60601 • 

^ 28. Industrial Relations . C^^ter 
The. University of Chicago 
1225 East Sixtieth S,tf^et 
Chicago, 60637 

g . ^ f J 

297 Institute of Life Insurance f 
277 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. IOOj 

30. International Consi^r Credit 

Associatior^ 
375 Jackson kvevtxiel 
St. Louis, MO 63i: 

31. Investment-in-the/ America National 

• Council, Inc. 
121 South* Broad sfcreet 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 

3^.. Investors .Diversified Servic 
Investors Building 
Eighth & Marquettfe 
Minneapolis, p540^ 

33. The Kiplinger Washington Editors, Inc. 
Changing. Times Rebrint Service 

1729 H^Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. ' 20006 

34. Manufacturers flanOver Trust ' 
350 Park Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10022 

35. McGraw-Hill Book. Company^ 
Webster Divislqn . 
Manchester Road 
Manchester, MO 63011 . 



36, Merrim, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner S:' 
Smi'th,'lnc. 
Executive -Building . / - - 
Publicafeians Divisipa 
1624, Douglas Street 
• Omaha', NE 68J02 



37. •'Minneapolis Grain Exchange ' 
.400 Fourth StWet 

^ ' Minneapolis, MN- 55415 
' ' '* 

38. 'Minnesota AFL-CIO Federation * 

of Labor 
414 Auditorium Street ; 
.St. Paul, MN 55102 . 

39. National Business Education Assoc 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

40. National Canners Association 
113 - Twentieth Streets N.W. 
Washington, D.'C. ' >20036 , 

41. National Consumer Finance 

Association 
^Sulte 70* . / 

1000 Sixteenth Street, N.W. . 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

f . 

42. National Foundation f or Cofrsumer 

Credit ' \ 

Federal Bar Building West . 
1819 H Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

\ : ■■ ' : 

43. National Research Bureau, Inc. 
■ - 424 North Third Stre.et 

Burlington, Iowa 52601 

44. New York Stock Exchange, Inc. 
Publications, Division 

11 WaJI Street 
#New York, N.Y. 10005 

45. Ohio. Consumer Loan Association * 
/79 East State Street * 

812 Hartman Building 
Columbus, OH ASii3 
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46. - Pacific- Coast Stock Exchange 
301 Pine Street 
San Francisco, CA 94104 

* 47. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
140 Broadway 
New York,,N.Y.- 10005 , 

48. "Piper, Jaffray/if Hopwogd 

115 South ^aVfenth Street 
/ Minneapolis, MN 55402 " 

49. Public Affairs Committee ^ 
\ ^ 381 Park Ayenue South " 

New York, 'N.Y. 10016 

50. ^ Savings and Loanf League of 

Mnne'sota 
Suite 303 • ^ ^ 

625--Second Avenue South- 
'-^ " Mitmeapolis, MN 55402 

51. - Securities Industry Association 

120 Byoad\J7ay 

New Yotk^' N.Y. 10005 

52. Traveler^ Insurance Company 
Public Information Representative 
One Tower Square 

Hartford, CT. 06115 

53-. United States pavings & Loan League 
'111 Eas-t WackeAorlve 
^ Chicatgo, . IL 606V 

54. University of Minnesota 
Division of Research 
Graduate Scho"ol of Business 

Administration 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 
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Answering, Questions'- About Trust Funds (34), 
*How Our Bank* Helps Our City (34) 

Newsletter (1) ' * - ! ~ 

Consumers. Look at Fair Txide - *$,507e'a(ih (1) 

Journal of Consumer Affairs - $2,50 for winter or summer e2(;it ions (1) 
. Handbook of Life Insurance (29) 
Source Book of Healgtli^ Insur^ce (29) - 
Decade of Deci-sion . (29) " * ^ , ' 

List of worthwhile' Life and Health, Insurance Books' (29), 
A Date With Your Puture (29) T - 

Policies for Prptfection <29) / ' . 

Sets, Probab.ijity and Statistics (the mathematics of Life Insurance) '(29) 
Catalog of teaching aids of Life and Health Insurance and Money' Management (29) 
Keeping bur *Joney Healthy, 16 pp,, 1970 (20)* ' ' ^ ' ^ ^ 

Mone^y: Master or Servant? 45 pp., 3.971- (20) - ' 

The'Story of Checks, 21 pp,, 1972 (20) , ' * 

J^oney and Economic Balance, 27 t^p,, 1971 (20) 
/iSenuine or Counterfeit? *1967 (20) . • 

Perspective (January ) (20) ' * ^ 

■ Open Market Operations, ,47 pp., 1972 (20) 

Annual Repqrt (March) (20) 

Noilbank financial Institutions, 48pp:, 19.69 (20). 
Two Faces ^ of Deb.t, 34 pp., 1968 (20)/ 
Instruments .of the Money Market, 95 'pp, 1970 (20) 
Money Market Instruments, 116 pp,, 1970 (20) 
the Four Hats of the Federal Reserve, 11 pp,, 1964 (20) 
Series for Economic Education (20) 
Understanding Money and Banking (28)^» 
A Look at. Our Economy (28) ^ 
Competitive Prices in Action (2'8) 
Producing for Better ^Living (28) 
Capital-Key to Progress (28) 
Your Wa^s (28) 

Profits-Spark ^plug of the Economy (28) 
Understanding 'Money afid Banking (28)^ 
The Ups and Downs of Business (28) 
Taxes in the United States <28) ^ 
Government Spending in the United Spates (28) 
The Individual and the Economy (28) . ^ • 
►America and the World Economy (28) 

,Two Decades of Partnership in Economl<^^Education, $2,00,(39) 
Your Savings and Investment Dollar - $\5/each (27) 
It's Your Credit—Manage It Wisely - $.25/each (27)- 
Reaching Your Financial Goals $,,25/each (27) 



Booklets for No, 28 

$.60 for individual pamphl 

$4" 80 for set of 12 
(high school price) 



.FILMS': ' 
Money Talks 
Be Credit-Wise 



Mod Money Management (5) 
Your Checking Account (5) 
Money, Credit, Banking (5) 



m 
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Booklets for (5) 



1 - 99 ... . $.45/each 
100 - 500 . . .40/each 
500 - up * ... .35 /each 
Teacher Guide included 
with every 100 ^ooklets 



1^9copies 
.63 each 
. 75 each 



10-49 

.50 

.63 



SOplus 
.44 
.56 



"How to Answer When Money Talks (5) 

SirauUtion WHEELS (Sample $2.50 r Complete $40.00) (5) 
:Tnith in-Lendinrg Transparencies* $3»2S (S) - 
J^tr Credit Reporting Act '(transparencies) - $3.75 (5) • 
Personal Money Management (reel) - $79»50 (5) 
Personal Money Management (cassettes) - $69.50 (5) 
Personal Money, Management (transparencies) - $19.95 (5) 
^Biank Checks (pkg. bf 500) - $4.95 (5) 
Why Teachers Need^ac Credit Unidn ^(11) 
Credit Unions (11) . ^ 

•History of the Credit Union Movement (11) 
A Teacher's Guide to Credit Unions (11) ♦ 
Using Credit Wisely (11> 
Credit Union Yearbook 1971 (11) 

Jilms from the regional office of' Assoc. Films,. Inc. free of charge (11) 
%iis is Merrill Lynch (36) ' . 

How to Invest (36) ^ . 

What is Margin? (36) . ^ 

How Over-The-Counter Securities Are Traded? (36) . 
^Monthly Investment Plan (36) ' „ * 

^Investing for Tax-Free Income (36) * \ \ 

^How to Read a Financiaf Repptt (36) 

-Modem* Money Mechanics (18)^ ^ , , 

Two Faces of Debt (18) ' s 

*A Tour of the Fed U9) 
'Reflections from History (19) 
^Monthly Statistical Report* (19) 
,Your Money and the Federal Reserve System (19) 

Your Social Security (13) 

A Brief Explanation of Medicare (13) 

-Your Medicare Hatfdbook (13) . * ^ . . 

^Sqcial Security Study Guide (13) 

Your Money Supply (23) 
^Before You Borrow or Say "Charge It** . . . (33) 

Watch out for the Ctedit Card Crooks (33) . 
*New Rules That Protect Your Credit Rating (33) 
-The Hard Facts About Easy Credit (33) 
'-Family Finance Diary (33) 

'what You Should Tell Your Child About Money, 1965 (50) 
'Safeguards of Freedom-Thrift and Home Ownership, 1961 (50) 
The Savings and Loan Association (53) 

* Thrift . . . Making Your Wishes Come True (53) 
^Facts You Should Know Abput Credit (10) $.15 /each 

* Managing Your Money ... a family plan (14) $.15 /each 

* Under stai^^ing Life Insurance for the Family (14) '$.10 /each 
iWhen You Use Credit ... for the family (14) $.10/each 
^Be A Good Shopp#Kl4) $.05/each ^ 

* State & County 'Coop. Extension Service offices for materia 
Council for Advancement ot Sec. Education Economic Literacy Series (price list) (35) 

* Includes: American "^italism: An Introduction - Mo/ey In Our Economy 

^ * Capitalism & Other Economics Systems - BjiSiness Enterprise in the 

Americ^ Economy - Beginning Readinge-^ Economics - The U.S.A. ^ , 
in the World Economy (Fromi $1.80 to $3.00 with .discount as teacher) 
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, AbotiU Financial Stateinentsr. (7) ' , ' 

■ About Mdney 'and, Banking (7)* * , \Ir ~ 

Abput the Nature of Economics (7) ' , . 
About^ the American Economy and Its Problems (7) 
How to Finance a Hom6 (7) . ' 

What Everyone Should Know About Checking Accounts (7) ^' - ' 

138, Ways to Beat the High- Cost of Living (7) - ' ' * 

How to^ Save 'Money (7) ^ , ' . J ^ 

How to Buy a*"Home (7) ; ' ' - Booklet prices for (7) > 

You and Your Bank (7) ' ' . 

32 Ideas (Home Improvement) (7) ^ List price . \ , •.$,25/ea 

^ .Remodel It (Home^ Improvement) . (7) * ' 100 to 499 , , • • 16/ea 

Bank Credit Cards (7) ' ' ' / ^ ^ 500 to 749 • ^ • \ ! 14/ea 

Buy a Car—What to Lobk' For (7) ^ . - , . 750 to 1,499 , , • • 11/ea 

Estate Planning (7) ^ » ' . ^^^^ r,0,B, Publisher 

Credit Checking Accoxmts (7) . . ' 

College (Planning,. Applying 5^ Financing)* (7) ' " 
Social Security and You (7) ^ 

Investor's Quarterly (47) ' ^ • 
Understanding the Mutual Funds (47) • - . ' ' 

Understanding Financial Statements (47) 

Understanding the Modem Securities Market (47) * .' . \ ^ 

Tax Exempt Municipal Bond Guide (47) * ' J * 

•Stockbrokers To Know (47) 

Economic Outlook (47) 

Stocks and Bonds, 28 pp, (46) 

Pacific Coast Stock Exchange Story (46) ^ - . , 

Pacific Coast Stock Exchange - List of Stocks (46) 

Transcription of the Pacific Coast- Stock Exchange - Gallery Tape W6) 
How to Make Your Savings Work for You - $l,bO (54) ' ^ ' 

Can We Avoid Ecpnoifiic Crises? (49) Booklet Prices toj: (49) 

What Inflatioi^ and Tight Money Mean to Ydu (49) " mixed 'tj 

How To Finance Your Home (49) 1-9 copies ,25/each ,2! 

A Guide to Consumer Credit (49) 10 - 99 •21/each ,22 

Investing for Income and Security (49) ^ 100 - 249 .19 /each ,,2( 

Tax-Exempt Bonds & The Investor 

*^ax-Exempt Municipal Bond Guide for the Individual Investor in, the 1970^s (48) 
Plan to Spend Your Money (55) 
A Speech on Mutual Funds (32) 

Annual Report (32) ^ , * - 

The Miracle^ of Credit (45) 

The Federal Reserve Syst^em (25) ' 

Fifty Years of the Federal Reserve Act (21) * 

Guide ttJ Interpreting Federal Reserve Reports (21) 

gold: (21) 

The Quest for Stability (21) 

Monetary J^olicy: Is the Money Supply All That Matters? (21) 
Monetary Policy: Decision-Making, Tools, and Objeo^tives (21) 
Defending the Dollar (21) 
Investment Bibliography (44) 
The Nation's Market Place (44) 

The Specialist (44) , ^ * ^ . 

New Investors—What Makes Them Tick (44). 

How an Order is Executed on the New York Stock Exchange-Wall chart - $,30/each (44) 
Now that you have, Opened an Account (44) 

* 
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-Stoek Index and Transactions - ^, 30 /each (wall chart) "(440 ^ 
Automated^.Securities Depository (44) ' 
Th'e Exchange (magazine) $3,00'/year (44) * * 
"Investors Service Bureau Directory (44) . ' < 

Te^c^ng Aids -(44) ^ 1 ^ ' ' 

■ynderatsanding the J^ew York Stock. Exchange (44) '1 
-f*y^**Cava|.labld ±ti classrooin quantity "for college teachers) 
UndWfs^'anding Bonds and Preferred- Stocks' (44) ' j 

^ .(available in classroom quantity for college teachers-) * i 

Unjd^s tanding Financial Statements .^4) ' i * ^ 

♦ ^(available in cl^sroom quantity for college teachers) f 
The. Language of investing (44) ' ' V ' 

. (available in classroom qt^antity for college teacliers) | 
New York Stock Exchange Fact Book— -Does It ^iake Sense For Me to Buy| Stocks (44). 
' You and the Investment World (Students* Guide and Teachers* Manual) ! (44) * 

(free for school use) . ^ ' i ' 

• The World of Investing (test) (44) . . * ^\ ^ 

(Free for schoo'l use) 
Stocks on the Big Board (44) . : 

(available free for college cl^sroom use) 

FILM^:^.-r ' • ' ^ ' 

The Lady and the Stock Exchange Omaha, NE 68102' 

What Makes Us Tick c/o Modern Sound jPictures, -Inc. 

Market In Motion ' 1410 Howard Street 



Introduction to Hedging (8) 

Marketing Grain Through a Grain Exchange (8) 

Price Lists and Order Forms (8) 

Publications Order Forin (51) • t 
Readings on Money (22) 
Periodicals. .(22) • 

Annual Report ' ^ 

Fifth Dis tricot Figures . 

Monthly Review 

Business Forecasts 
Special ^Studies (22) ' * 

Come With Me to the F. 0, M. C, 

The Federal Reserve Today 

Th^ Federal Reserve »at Work 

Inside the Federal Reserve Bank" of Richmond 

Instruments of the Money Market 

Keys for \Business Forecasting ' ' ^ 

Mea&uring\ Price Changes: A Study of thp^Price Indexes 
You and Mur Money 
,Forms Used iri Banking .(26) 

The Use of Cr'edit,for Production and Marketing (37) 



Below is a listing of materials that can be obtained Upon request to the 
company. The number in parentheses corresponds to the preceding Qompany names- 




List of Materials on Money & Banking (6) 

How Banks Help (6) • 

You, Money & Prosperity (6) 

Personal Money Managemen^t (6) • J>i^ 
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Money & Banking In Our Everyday Living (6) 
Money and You (6) • , 

Using: Bank Services C6) 

The Story of American Banking (6) • ^ . , 

Be A Smart Shopper. (43) • ' \ > 

It's On The Label I (40) . ) . 

How You Can Cut the Cost of Food -(40) ^ ^ ' • 

Canried Food^ Tables (40) 

Nutrition Alert (40). ^ " ^ * 

Savings and Investment : Essentials of Economic Progress (31) 
Free and Inexpensive' Educational Aids - $2.00 (15) 
Death by Ounces (52)^ * ^ 

Growth in Importance oi the Credit Function (16) 

.Teacher's Kit-Consumer Credit (41^) \ ' * 

Devaluation of the Dollar (24) . . / 

"Silver,: ' End of an Era '-"32pp., 19^69 (24) 

^Copper: ' Rec^Jldfe^l in Flux - 56pp. \ 1968 (24) * , 

\:redit d|#Credau5ards - 16pp., 1969 (24)- , * ^ . ' r 

Law of tlfll^' River '-16pp., 1968 (24) * , 

Price Tag on the Nat^ion's Health -12pp., 1970 (24) 

Wall Street? Before 'the Fall - 56pp.-, 1970 (24) 

Aluminum: Past and' Future - 64pp. ', .1971 (24) . . . 

A Time for Sharing. . .Crisis in the State House - 24pp., 1969 (24)' 

The Redwoods - 12pp., 1969 (24) ^ * , 

BART: Dig We Must - 16pp.,' 1970 (24) ' - 

Calibrating the Building Trades - 20pp., 1971 (24) 

Teaching Consumer Education and Tinancial Planning*- 179pp.^ $6.00/copy (9) 
Family Financial Education for Adults - 116pp*, $4.00/copy (9) ^ 
Free ^nd Inexpensive Material - 92pp'*, $1.6o/copy (9) 
A National Program in Consumer Education (9) 

Be Surel Insure! (9) • 
' The Federal Reserve System >(17) * - ♦ 

Fundamental Facts About United States Money. (17) ^ 
,Counterfit? (17) . • . 

Lear by Filjn (17) ' , • - ' ' 

What Truth in Lending Means to You (17) • ^ 

New Dimensions^in Central Banking (17) ^ 

Here's How to get more value out of Every Dollar Yau Earn .(^2) j 
The Consumer and Truth in Lending (42) * ^ ^ 

How Much "Credit Can You Afford? (42) • ' ^ 

How MucH are you Really Worth? (42) . 
"Consumer Credit (42) ' ' , ^ 

The Forms 'of Credit we use (42) ' ^ ^* 

Establishing Good Credit (42) ' ^ , - 

Measuring and Using Our Credit Capacity (42) * 
The Emergency Problem, What to do About It? (42) 
Consumers* Credit and Wealth 442) * • 

Using Our Credit Intelligently (Textbook) - $.85/ ea, f.o.b^, Wash., D'.C* (4 
Viewpoint (Voice and Value— r^The Consumer's Concern) (2) 
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Learning' Task. 2& 
INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACHES IN BOOKKEEPING 



What approach is the most appropriate in the teaching -of , 
•bookkeeping? , ^ 

t - ■ ' • . 

1. Identify the basic appirpaqhes to the bookkeepirfg cycle, 

^ ' ' \ 

2, j^repa^et^conduct, and evaluard^a micro-teaching acti- . 
'^gty in w]jich an acceptable approach^.to the bookkeeping 

c^^e is vised, * 

None, , * ' 



A; READINGS '* , - ; . * • 

1. P§ges 1-4 of ' Bookk-eeping > Instruction in tHie Twentieth . . 

Century (Southwestern Monograph 118) 
2.. .Chapter 5 of Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping--'Accounting 
3. Study the various .approaches used in current bookkeeping 

textbooks ,\ ' . * 

'b, activities for CLASSROOM, PRACTICE * * ' ^ 

1, Analyze the various .approkohes useJ in current book-"^ 
keeping textbooks to determine what approach they are 
•lisiag, y • ' . 

C. ACTIVITIES FOR PRACTICE IN FIELD .SITUATIONS' 

1, Teach additional* lessons using the approaches used in , 
the various. current bookkeeping textbooks,' 

2, ' Develop media (slides, transparencies, etc) to .use when 
^ Beginning the bookkeeping cycle, - 

ipi^Discuss the approach used by at le^st one bookkeeping 
^^teache-r in the 'teacher assisting situation with that 
teaclier, * ' ^ ; 

D. ACTIvItIES for evaluation of STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1,. Micrp-» teach a lesson (approximately 'J.O-15 minutes) 

before a group of your fellow students using one' of // 
the acceptable approaches to the bookkeeping cycle, 

2, Pr;Lor to micro-teaching, turn in a lesson plan for that 
les'son, • 

3. Following micro- teacliing, critique your success in 

. achieving objectives for the lesson. View and analyze' 
your tape with yoiir- instructor, ' - 
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^ METHOD.S OF 
PROBLEM AREA: 

PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVg: 

PREREQUISITE (S) : 

LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES: 



Learning! Task 27 



/ 



PRESENTATION IN BOOKKE^ING AND BASIC BUSINESS CLASSES 

What ar^some of the various methods' of presentation of 
material which will best p'romote understanding? 



1. Iderftlfy most' of the teaching method^ and activities 
which can? be used in bookkeeping or basic business 
classes. 

teaming Tasks20^d ^21. 



A. READINGS , 

1. Review methods books, te^acher source books, teacher* s 
manuals, etc. i / 

2. Study "Effective Teaching Techniques for General 
Business," which is attached. 



B. ^ACTIVITIES FOR CLASSROOM PRACTICE 



1. In' small groups, discuss the advantages and. dis- 
■ advantages' of some of the more significant methods.^ 
and activities. 

C. ^ACTIVITIES FOR PRACTICE IN FIELD SITUATIONS 

/ • ^ :^ 

1. Assist the cooperating .teacher with teaching activities 
su^ as planning field" trips, arranging for spe^ers, 
plmniT\g debates, etc. 

2. Observe differkt methods and activities in your 
teacher, assisffing situation. 

D. . ACTIVITIES FOR EVALUATION OF S TUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1. Plan and give an oral presentation or demonsttration 
on -a learning activity such as field trips, etc., 
approved by thfe instructor. rh%s presentation will 
be done individually, will be approximately ^-10 
minutes' in length, or • • . , 

2. Prepare a short paper on a learning activity or 
teaching method. Make duplicate copies' for members 
of the class. 
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EFFECTIYE TEACHING .TECHNIQUES FOR GENERAL BUSINESS 
UTILIZING STUDENT EXPERIENCES* \ ^ \ 

' ' ' ^ -pi ' 

Since all the students enrolled in general tu^iness have had expferle^s . 
that are related to the work of the .course, there ls.no reason why the ci^rse 
content should seem remote to them. On. the contraiT^,*|fcheir experiences 
be tappefi in order to vitalize the classroom situat^ion. Regardless of^t^^ " 
unit we attempt^ to teach, there is a wealth of 'student experience on whi'dh 
we can draw. The alert teacher recognizes this fact and ia suf flcient.ly re- 
sourceful to take advantage of it. 

There are severacareducational values involved in utilizing student 
periences: ' 

Arousing student interest s The work is meaningful to the students when 
they realize that the content relates to things, that have been ^happening to 
them or to matters that are close to them. Students thus identify themselves 
readily with the course and its content. They're in the act I 

Maintaining student interest s By giving new Interpretations of students' 
.daily business experiences and imparting deeper significance to them, the 
teacher can maintain student interest. Ordinaty activities in which the 
students acquire' economic understanding, when they see the larger forces at 
work. Moreover, when instruction revolves about problems that are within [the 
range of their experience, students are attentive and eager to share in the 
^ol'ution pf problems. Thus, they learn in a co-operative atmosphere rather 
than dawdle in a negative or hostile atmosphere. . , 

Employing the psychological approach > Laws of learning follow a psycho- 
logical pattern; on the other hand, the organization of the usual syll^us 
and the structure of the average textbook generally follow a purely logical 
arrangement. ] Recourse to student experience in the orientation to a unit 
and its deveiopraent provide the psychologl.tal fulcrum needed to steer the 
course in the* direction of student learning. ^ ^ 

The lesson starts wltli a- dally experience and, before the students 
realize it, a transition is effected into some phase of the work that is^new 
to them. ^The teacher thus proceeds subtly from the familiar to 'the unfath- 
iliar, fr6m the students' daily world to the world of business. ^ ^ 

Establishing rapport . Dealing with common, everyday Experiences makes 
the students feel at home; as a result, they enjoy a feeling of confidence 
and satisfaction that encourages thenf to be active participants in the reor- 
ganization of their experiences. When thejr feel at home, there is good 
rapport ^between the teacher and the class; and when good rapport prevails, 
effective learning is sure to follow. 

' 1 
*Reprihted Courtesy of Business Education World Magazine, Gregg/McGiTaw-Hlll , 

October, 1961 ' $ • / ' 
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Practical ity of the work . In lessons that are built around student 
^ experience,^ there is a tendency to free oneself fronr the confiniTig effects oh' 
the textbook's, sequence and language. Since book learning is logical, it differs 
radically from the psychological pattftm^ of .the world of everyday experience. 
. The textbook^s organization is stratified and impersonal; sti^ent experiences 
are personal. Student experiences are part of the students; *the textbook is 
apart from them. ^ > " * 

The experience approach may serve ^many purposes. Student experiences can 
be used to motivate a new lesson; they ^an also serve as springboards for 
instruction in economic understanding of common business practices and pracedures 
that function in their daily lives, help in the appreciation of the relationships 
involved, and facilitate the acquistion og knowledges and skills that will make 
them intelligent constamers ^of goods and services. ^ 

In additioi( to using daily experiences in his motivatilig situations, the 
resourceful teacher will draw on such experiences for .the other phases of a 
well-rounded lesson, which Include class practice ^ork, oral discussions, 
summaries, application problems, review; Ke nfay even draw on them for evaluation 
of student learning. • ^ . 

The experiences most often called into play will be personal experiences 
of the students and those of their friends or membeifs of "tHeir families. They 
may be drawn from life at home, .at school. In play groups, In.jyfifelr neighborhood 
contacts or in dealings with any of the social institutioi^. 

4?h^-tudents' lives Itave not Jjeen caiJried on in a vacuum, and the general 

business content we seek to;tea6h ^oes ,tiot exist in a^ vacuum* The two forces 
have impinged on each other for a long time. It requires very Tittle imagination 
and research, to cull various daily experiences * that ajre closely related to the 
work in general business and to use them ef fectivel^rto expedite maximum learning 
and growth. 

'k ±^iom/V^fixiz^6 fhar~are commonly e^cperienced by 

students follows as an indication of the sources one can tapi The reader can 
. easily fill in several hundi-ed additional situations that uill h^elp^ vitalize 
the class toom experience for teacher as well as gtudents. 

j) - 100 TYPICAL STUDENT^'^E^ERIENCES THAT CAN BE 

UTILIZED BY THE TEACHER OF GENERAL BUSINESS 

BANKING 

1. Handling money \ - 

2. Being paid by check 

3. Trying to cash a cli^ck \ * 

4. Losing a paycheck * * ^ 

5. Having a check *^bounce'^ 

6. Making a deposit in thejjslnk 

7. Receiving a bank statement that shows a balance at variance with that! 
I of the checkbook ^ ' 

8. Receiving a check w|.th the name of the payee^ misspelled 

9. Having a creditor aak for payment of a bill that lias been paid (in cash) 
10. Writing a check, but falling to enter it in the. checkbook 

9^-- 24 . ' fe. '^-^ • 




BUYIl^G WISELY « 

11. Buying school- supplies 

12. Purchasing lunch at school 

13. ' Stopping for mother .at the neighborhood grocer, s 

14. Buying a back-to-school wardrobe . " , ' 

15. Returning a gift to the department store 

16. * Reading newspaper ads 

17. Buying articles thsTt have been glowingly desc;:iBed on radio and TV 
18.. Reading labels on canned goods * * * ' 

19. Observing trademarks on packaged articles 

20. Purchasing an item mail , 

BUDG^ING- 

21. Handling of student allowance's 

22. Planning parties 

23. * Making a budget for the ball team or teenage club 

24. Family spending of the paycheck ^ 

25. Planning a trip 

26. ' Making proper use of 6ne*s .time _ 

27. Planning a long-term .purchasing program of hi-fi records^ 

28. Budgeting one's TV viewing schedule 

29 • Examinihg the schooljs general organization budget f 

30. Reading about the national budget . 

CREDIT 

# 

31. Borrowing money for the purchase of lunch 

32. Borrowing 5 cents or 10 cents toward bus 'fare 
33,. Getting home deliveries of milk at 5 a.m. 

34. Purchasing utilities—electricity, gas, telephone' 

35. Buying on credit from the comer grocer 

36. Parents making a loan at the bank 

37. Buying household appliances^ a TV set or a car on the inst>ailment plan 

38. Observing ads that say, *lBuy Now— Pay Later" 

"39. Buying on credit at department stores, using payents' charge plates 

40. Parents borrowing money at income tax time 

SAVINGS AND INVESTMENTS 

41. Experiences with a 'piggy bank 

42. Having an, account in the sch*ool savings bank 

43. Setting aside money regularly for the purchase of a d^ired article 

44. . Parents having savings; accounts 

45. Father's purchase of 'silrtngs bond 

46. Depositing money in a Christmas Club i 

47. Having interest added to a savings account 

48. Home purchases by parents j( 
. 49. Relatives* purchase of stock in the company that employs th^ 

50. Investing in a mutual fund , ' 
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INSURANCE 

51. .Loss of school textbooks by students 

52. Sight of a fire destroying a building 
-53. Witnessing an auto accident 

54. JReading accident reports in the , newspapers 

55. Experiencing death in one's own family or in a neighbor's family 

56. Discovering that a neighbor's home has been burglarized 

57. Learning that a friend's auto^ insurance has been canceled 

58. Loss of family income because of iriness of the breadwinner 

59. Arrival of Social Security check for grandmother 

60. Father's purchase ojE a life insurance policy \ 

TRAVEL 

- t . 

61. Student's dally ride by bus or sSbway to and from school- 

62. Travel to work after school hours- 

63. Trip downtown for shopping ^ 

64. Trips with school groups to museums, etc. 

65. Visit to out-of-town relative^ » 

66. Being with,<he family on a vacation tripl 

67. Seeing someone off at a btis terminal, railway station or airport 

68. Seeing or using traveler's checks 

69. Observing comme rcial planes flying overhead 

rJOy Membership of parents in an~automoblle club " " 

* C^DMMUNICATION 

71. Sending a letter to a friend 

72. Sending off .gift packages by mail 

73. Mailing an important document * » 

74. Having a letted returned because of poor addressing V 

75. Paying "postage dixe" on a letter received . / 

76. Buying a money order 

77. Calling a friend on the telephone 

78. Looking up a telephone^ number in the* directory) 

79. Making a long-distance call- to a brother in the arme# forces 

80. Sending a* telegram 



TRANSPORTATION 




81. Using a moving van 

82. Using self-carting devices, smch as a^-Haul AgencJ^ 

83. Having a trunk shipped by Ra!bl yay> £xpre^ Agency ' ; 

84. Buying an item from a catalog and having it shipped 

85. Returning ^household appliances to an out-of-town manufacturer for repair 

86. Observing trucks used f6r local deliveries ; 

87. Observing a long train of freight cars move at a set hour each day 

88. Seeing trailer trucks used In interstate shipments 

89. Observing tugboats hauling freight barges^ 

90. Observing steamboats in harbor , . -"^ - 
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KEEPING PERSdHAL RECORDS ^ ' . 

91. Keeping 4:,school notebool/, separated into'seotions 

92. - Using the card catalog in the school or public library 

93. Keeping a rea^y^reference listijig of telephone numbers 

^ 94. Keeping a record of , homework assignments , , 

95. Keepliig a record of earnings (tod deductions) for income tax purposes 

96. Acti»g as treasurer for a club 

97. Hunting for birth certificates, Social Security * catds, insurance policies, 
savings books, paid bills 

- 98. Operating a checking account ^ 

99. Retaining cancelled checks 

100. Keeping household records 

2. MOTIVATING^ LEARNING THROUGH PROBLEM SITUATIONS* 

The skillful teacher can utilize problem situations in every phase of the ^ 
lesson. Whether it's a question of creating a need for learning an entire unit 
or only one lesson within the unit or a question of presenting new information 
or providing practice materials to reinforce the learning of the new topic, 
problem situations ar6 an effective means for realizing our instructional goals. 

The foregoing generalization applies. to the entire area of general business; 
it can truly be said that the^ degree to which the classroom teacher avails him- 
self of pr9blem situations is an index of the degree to^which he arouses and 
maintains student interest. 

i 

How does the teacher who believes in the problem approach handle the evolution 
of the work in his class? In the first place, he does not announce the topic of 
the day. Instead, he presents a problem situation to his class as a springboard 
for their disucssion that sets the stage for the work of the day. 

For example, in ^introducing the unit on savings, some teachers announce, 
"Today we are going to take up a topic that is very important to all of us — 
that is, the question of saving." The adherent of the problem approach, on 
the other hand, does nothing of the sort; he believes that his insisting that 
a topic is important does not register with .the class. After all, they consider^ 
him a prejudiced witness to whom all topics in general business are important. 
Instead, he starts the lesson with a very brief prbblem, such as the following: 
"Your mother had a birthday last month and you wanted to buy her a present, but 
unfortxmately your expenses for the month were so high that you simply did not 
have enough money left for the gift. How could you have spared yourself the 
embarrassment and your mother the disappointment? n ^ 

It needn't be Mother; a friend can be substituted. It needn't be a\lrth- 
day present; some other need for money can be substitute*. The main point to 
be served by the problem used is the desirability of setting aside money systema- 
tically well in advance of the date it will be needed, and any problem sit^rft|on 
with human interest that will make this need manifest will serve the purpose of 
motivating the study of the new topic. . i 

The topic ol bank statement reconciliatioiw^can be brought closer to the 
students by this simple problem situation: , ^ur mother's checkbook shows a 
balance of $214*27, yet the bank statement arrives, indicating a balance of 
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$318»50, Who is correct—Mothei? or the bank? How big a check can Mother write 
without having it bounce?" A lively discussion is sure to follow.' Moreover, 
when forAfied with several addtional facts, the teacher can use^ this very 
problem for the preparation of . an actual—and meaningful—bank statement 
reconciliation, . . 

Illustrating Credit ' 

The matter of credit can be brought close to^- the student by the ptdblem 
situation that is faced by a classmate 'who* has lost his liinch money. The 
discussion that follows, if steered properly, will invafiably lead ^to consider- 
ation~or better still, to application— of the, bases for extending credit. It* 
is a short step to transfer from the basis f6r. extending individual student 
credit to the basis for extending credit, in the business world. Under such 
conditions, the "3 C's" of credit do not have to be' given to the s.tuden^ts; 
instead, they are deduced frpm the discussion that follows. 

Another problem situation that might be •employed in the teaching of^credi*t 
is: "You are the owner of a small grocery store. One of your ^teady customers 
enters the store, makes her selection and, as she is about to pay.f^ her 
purchase, discovers that her wallet has been stolefr from her,purs6. ^She has no . 
other money with which to pay for he;: purchase. What would you do?"J 

In the ensuing discussion, the cl^g would be asking various questions of ^ 
the teacher — questions that would shed light on the advisability, of letting 
the customer have the goods on the strength of a mere projnise 'to pay at a 
later date. In short*, they would be going through the investigatory and decision- 
making phases of the work of the credit department of a modeni business establish- 
ment. The wise teacher can e^ily point ''out to hiaf class that all the weighiri^ . ; 
and considering that they went through in connection with the dilemma of the ' 
steady customer who is ^ temporarily out of funds is illustrative of what a 
business firm doe& when it is confronted with an application for credit*. 

The topic of insurance might be introduced with this problenj situation: "Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Lorenz went out shopping. . On their return, they^r noticed . fife 
engines down the street. As they walked a bit further, they dlQ.covered that 
their home had burned down. What might Mr. Lorenz have done to protect himself 
against such a heavy ^ss?" - ' . 

The meaning and .function of a postal tdfe^Jer registers far more effective 
^through a problem situation than they do thfough the lectiire method. "You 
mailed a package two weeks ago to 'Henry SmJLth, 123 Lincoln Drive, Chicago, but 
the package never arrived. What can you do at this point?" The topic of the 
postal tracer was purposely selected since it is.ohscufe and minute, but 
sufficiently important to the student as a consumer to be worth treating — 
and sufficiently important to. leave a lasting.^ ijnpression with the student when 
presented" psychologically. \ - ' • 

The study of the telephone can be mqkvated through the simple problem, ^ 
"You're down towrr shopping and cannot g^t home in time for supper What would 
you do to prevent your family from worrying needlfessly?" Instead of telling 
the class about person-to-person call&> the teacher might present the problem 
situation in which "You desire to contact your uncle in Chicago' and do not 
wish to waste the cost of the call. Wat would you do in order to jnake certain 
that you reach him?" , , f. 
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For teaching the sending of money by telegram, this problem situation has 
been used with success: "Your brother is stranded out of town without funds. 
How can you get money to him immediately?" 

The use of the cl^sified directory can be motivated by presenting this 
problem: "A water pipe bursts at home and is in need of immediate repair,' How 
would you locate a plumber?" 

To^ teach the use of traveler's checks, the following problem situation might 
be employed; "You are about to go away on a one-month trip. How much money 
will you require?" The correctness of the answer is not so important as the . 
thought that some acceptable me,dium of exchange is required. The answer will 
in^eriably lead to, the posting of the problem, "You do not wish to carry latgfe 
sums of money. Since you are unknown at the hotel (tfr in the^lace you will 
be visiting), no one will cash your check. How will you be able to manage 
financially?" 

Many Applications 

Problem materials need not be confined to the introducing of a new topic. 
They can be utilized most effectively in any other phase of the lesson. Drill 
or practice materials are more meaningful when presented in terms of problem 
situations. These brief problem situations focus the learning goals before the 
class; "Suppose you received a check with your name misspelled, what^ould you 
do?" "What would you do if you lost your paycheck?** "You are interested in 
buying a hi-fi record player. How would you go about deciding which make to 
get?" "You haVe an important document for mailing. How would you send it 
with the utmost assurance that it will not get lost in the mail?" 

£ven the arithmetic practice that we believe students should have in the 
general business class assumes meaningful proportions when presented by means of 
the problem approach. Instead o^ askine the class for the cost of mailing 83 
letters at 4 cents each, the teacher makes the work more palatable when he 
^mpioys the problem approach in this manner: "You were elected secretary of 
5rour junior high school's graduating ^class and are now faced Wth the probleti 
of" sending out ,a meeting notice*. If there are 83 members in your grOup, how 
much money will be required to send out the meeting notice?" 

Problem situations can also serve as vehicles for effective^ summarization 
at the end of the lesson. A limited number of examples will suffice. 

At the close of the lesson on the purposes served by banks, one brief 
question, "What would happen if all the banks of our ttym were td shut down?" 
presents the problem to the students so vividly that they cannot help but 
point out in summary fashion the distinct value of banks to toy community. 

The various forms of credit carv be* elicited from the students and compared 
through the use of the follovsijig problem situation: "Your TV set is quite old; 
repair bills have' been high lately, and results do not seem to justify any 
further investment in the set. You would therefore like to buy a new set,, 
but you simply do not have enough money to pay for it in cash. What courses 
of acti^on ^re open to you?" Having learned about ci^dit, students are now 
in a position to compare the merits of buying on a charge account, buying on 
the installment plan, borrowing the money from a bank and buying the set for 
cash, and the several other methods that are possible. 
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, By way of summary of insurance,,, the teacher carv-oose this problem to the 
class: Henry Jones and his wife, Mary, ar6 in their^ate twenties, have two 
children, and own their home and automobile. What insurance, program would you 
recommend to them?" Of course, the teacher should be ready to" sUpply additional 
information concerning the family income "and financial obligations as these are 
♦ requested by the students. , . 

• » • 

^ Instruction in savings and invetetments can be followed with a problem 
situation along the following, lines: "Assume that a cousin of yours is married 
and in his early twenties. By carefpl management , -Tie has saved. $2,500. In 
what way might he invest this money?" The teacher can then vary the question 
by increasing the amount available for investment. . 

Comparison of various modes of travel can result from such a problem 
situation as: "Your' family is planning to go of f on a month's vacation-next 
suraner. What modes of travel might they use? Under what' circumstances would' • 
each method be used? '3 ' 

Insofar as possible, the problems presented should deal with named rather 
■ than nameless people and should refer to the local scene rather than nowhere 
or some distant place—unless the remote place is needed to provide a touch of 
realism to the problem. ' ^ ■ ' . ^ 

3. CONDUCTING DISCUSSIONS* 

Group discussions in the general business class are effective because they 
provide opportunities for the students for s^lf-expression, sharing, reasoning, 

* persuading and weighing of alternatives. Group "discussion- is, in effect 
democracy in action; every point of view is heard, even that of the minority, 
and is given an opportunity to confront other points of view and,' at times, 
prevail over them. ' • . 

. Here are a number of pe^nters that will guide the teacher in his conduct • 
or the discussion period. ' 

Draw on student experiences. This is one of the most effective ways of 
keeping the discussion on the students' level of interest. The moire the 
students identify themselves with the work at hand, the 'more they share in 
the discussion of a problem and the more effective the solution will be. 

Get the students to speak. We can hardly call it a discussion when the 
teacher does all the talking. Getting the students to speak may be difficult, 
but that s no excuse for not trying to obtain student participation. A mono- 
logue by the teacher will not result in the give and take of two-way communi- ' 
cation nor in intercommunication within the group, which 16 the basis for the 
crystallization of a group point of view. 

Get all th e, students into the act . This is probably the most difficult 
aspect of the ^conduct of discussions.. Students who are shy, retiring and 
withdrawn manage to shrink back quieGly~of ten" unnot iced—while their more 
outgoing classmates hold forth. They, have something to offer, though, and 
should be encouraged to participate. It is necessary to draw them casually 
or subtly into the discussion, not' only for the contribution theyTnay offer 
« to the group,, but also for their own personality growth. 

* Reprinted Courtesy of Business. Education World Magazine," Gregg/McGraw-Hill. 
O December, 1961. 
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• / Do not allow a small minority to moncfpollze the floor > In every group there 
are some^ho consume an unwarranted portion of the time expounding their views; 
in" a class period this type of behavior is particularly dangerous since time is 
limited and excessive" discussion by a few students means the crowding out of 
the ideas of many other students and a failure to develop the communication 
potential of these others. The time waster can be called to a halt with the 
conmient, "Very good, Henry; now let us hear <rtiat Joe has to say." 

' Get all points of view presented . Inject, by way of question, a boint of 
view that; may be overlooked. The teacher who has perfected his conduit of 
di"fecussions is quick to notice, by their facial expressions, students W^h 
points of view that differ from those being presented; he readily draws t^ese 
students into the give and take of group discussion. 

Have st:udents stick to the question or topic being discussed . The mark 
of the trained speaker or intelligent conversationalist is that he adheres to 

question being discussed; his remarks are not disgressive or desultory. 
The ability to discuss without ramljling or wandering from point to point is 
to be developed in young people — and the proper conduct of the discussion 
period will provide training in sticking to the point. 

' Get students to respect differing points of view . Students should learn ^ 
tljat varTous points of view are to be reckoned with.' Moreover, they are to 
treat each other civilly; the comment to a dissenter, "Oh, you're dumb I" or 
"You^re crazy," is uncalled for; it is .undigMfied and undemocratic. Students 
must learn to engage in discussions in a dignmed manner; they should be 
trained to deal with each other on a rational basis and not to have recourse 
to emotional oiftbursts. 

Avoid protracted discussions .. Interesting* though it may be, any discussion 
that is protraoCed consumes so much time that some of the work is not covered 
and student learning suffers. ^ 

Give the class an opportunity to arrive at a decision at the clo se of the 
discussion . Failure to do so leaves everthing in mid-air. The skillful 
teacher helps the class, in arriving at consensus in those areas where there • 
i9 agreement * in resolving the points of difference where possib^le and in 
recognizing points of departure for individual reactions. 

Z Guide the discussion, but do not dominate it . This is probably the most 
important point the teacher should Ifear iji mind if he wishes to obtain maximum 
group participation that is productive of maximum social interaction, which, 

turn, yields maximum student development. This requires training, patiende 
and self-control, since truly significant results are not attainable overnight. 

Using Discussion Questions 

^ Not every question is a discussion question; nor does the word, "discuss," 
necessarily Introduce a discussion question. For example, the role of banks in 
our economy, "will not bring about the desired response. "What would happen 
if all our banks closed down?" however, .will evoke a significant discussion. 
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The former version is too bookish; the manner in which it is presented 
makes it too remote from student experience. The latter version is functional; 
it is related to the students. In discussing what would happen if all the 
banks closed, the students see boldly the services , rendered by banks together 
with implications for our economy. ^ - 

Let us take another example. "List the four "(or three, or seven) functions 

of a savings bank" is the type o£ question frequently asked, yet the question 

is of no consequence since it calls for a meaningless cataloging of facts that 
'appear insignificant. - 

Instead, "What does the savings bank do with all the money it receives 
from the public?*' poses an interesting problem to the class. Invariably, the 
first response is, "They put it away in huge safes." This gives the teacher 
the opportunity to ask, "Then how much does the bank charge us for putting away 
our money in huge safes and watching it for us?" This sets the students 
thinking and th^y reply, "The bank doesn't charge us ^y thing; in fact, it pays 
us interest on the money we leave with it." This is exactly what the teacher 
wishes to hear, and he follows up with*^ the question, "Then why should the bank 
pay us for watching our money?" In the lively discussion that ensues, th§ 
students indicate the various activities of or services rendered ty the savings 
.bank; moreover, they indicate all of this in a functional, practical setting. 

One further illustration should serve to drive home the point that while 
the content or coverage of a traditional question may not differ from that of 
a discussion question, its phrasing and point of emphasis certainly do. 

All will agree that the requisites of good personality constitute an 
important area of study and that questioning along these lines is very much 
in place. Very few realize, however, that instruction in this area can often 
apsume the aspects of sermonizing and that questioning in this ai;ea can be 
trite. Although it can be productive of the so-called "proper" answer;,, it 
will be one that represents mere lip service without any change .in behavior " 
or attitude. That is the very reaction that thetquestion^ "What are tfie 
.requisites of good personality?" will evoke. And converting the question into, 
"Discuss the requisites of good personality (or good character)" will not be 
any improvement.. 

• — ^ • 

"Which personality trait do you consider the most important?" is_a some- 
. what better phrasing; it will bring about a modicum of discussion. But better 
still is the question, "What people rub- you the wron| way?" The question, 
.startling because it is personal, iiranediately starts a train of. thought in 
the students. The teacher should make it clear early in the discussion that 
n6 name% are to be used, that all that is wanted is 'a descrlptit)n of certain 
qualities or traits that cause- an unfavorable Impression. 

A question of this tjrpe will evoke vigorous responses from the members 
of the class; even the most inarticulate will make his contribution to the 
discussion. The skillful teacher will careful}.y elicit key words here and 
there from the discussion and write them on the^ chalkboard for all to see* 
It is a very short and simple step to obtain a summary from the studeitts,' "Then 
what traits do we find objectionable ii} others?" And it ia a shorter step to, 
"Suppose we ourselves were to possess these traits, how would people feel about 
us?" This in turn would be followed by the question, "Therefore^ what traits 
or qualities do you feel, we should possess in order to "be liked by people?" 

32 " 
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4, DIRECTING PROJECTS* 



Essentially, the idea of project teaching stem^ from a philosop^hy of 
education that subscribes to the principle that many interrelated learnings 
result from the students* engaging in a purposeful activity. In its earlier 
connotation, the project was intended to integrate learnings 'from sej^eral , 
subject areas. ' ^ \ ' , 

• For example, the class may decide to run a bazaar for the locall Red 
Cross chapter or for the local hospital. Students discuss when and Where to 
hold it; this brings into play democratic procedures. Question^ that invari- 
ably arise are: "Who will head the bazaar?" "How much of an admission fee ^ 
should be charged?" "^low will merchandise be obtained, for the bazaar?" 
"What merchandise wilj. sell?" . * . 

^ . I' . 

Much discussion* ensues, during which students share experiences ^and 
exchange arguments — intelligently rather than heatedly/ Various subiject 
areas are called into play. The letters to be sent out provide practice in 
English and typewriting; the floor plan to be drawn up for the various dis- » 
plays calls for the application of principles of art design; the booths to 
be provided call for the use of arithmetic in the determination of tl^e , 
Quantity of lumber and other supplies needed — and in computing their ^'cost. 

The purchase of the materials and the preparation of the posters,^ 
circulars and newspaper releases provide learning situations in budgeting, 
wise buying, banking, communications and the keeping of records in a 
functional situation^ In addition, various students, are afforded, the 
opportunity to explore. their special interests and to express themselves in 
terms of their special talenfs; much learning and growth go on purposefully 
in a meaningful setting* 

- The actual conduct of the project provides a stage for the development 
of personality, places the students in situations that call for the exerds^ 
of proper ethical conduct arid provides them with an opportunity to be of 
service to others. In addition to the planning of significant activity, 
students participate actively in the realization , of the' plan. ' Theyjget the 
* opportunity to work with others of ,dif fering backgrounds toward the realiza- 
,tion of^^common goal. In the unfolding of the project, they see various 
parts of a^^^rger job as contributing toward the unified whole. \ 

The teacher rpresent but serves solely as consultant, as expediter, 
all, ideas emanate from the students *^nd are executed by them. In (;his type 
of setting, students truly develop the qualities of leadership, tedmwork, 
resourcefulness, respect for others and the ability to see a job through to 
satisfactory conclusion. . . f 

The project described is a faiiSLy extensive one. Not all projects need 
be that pervasive; there are many purposeful activities that can tje engaged 
in and that^re confined largely to the subject matter of general lousiness. 



A number oif^ these will be described. 



* R^rinted Courtesy of Biasiness Education World Magazine, GreggV>tbGraw-Hill , 
January, 1962, ^ 
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In connection with the Banking unit, the 'general business students can 
run the checking account for the schoo.l cafeteria or for the.€chool store. 
In this project, students would perform all duties incidental t,o the banking 
of ' the cash. They would handle the bank deposits, including the wrapping 
of the money and preparation of the deposit slip; they would keep the check- 
book and reconcile the bank statement. A project of this kind. provides a 
wealth of economic understanding in addition to ideal practice on the many 
skills connected with the unit under* study, . - # 

Aii the above—or any segment of ±t — can be utilized for class activity, 
committee concentration or individual exploration. * 

■i 

In conne^ction with Budgeting, most teachers hav^ been having students 
keep a personal budget for a week. Very few, however, have had their students 
keep time budgets, little realizing that the principles of budgeting are 
equally applicable to the wise Utilizyiion of. time. Still fewer teachers 
have had their classes utilize budgeting principles in the preparation of a 
budget for the baseball team or in planning a class pai;^ty or a class trip. 

In the study of Wise Buying, the preparation of a Comparijson Shoppy's 
Report provides much practice in elementary research of a practical nature. 
This type of activity lends itself admirably to an individual .project in 
which the student selects a product of particular interest or appeal to him, 
explores the question of what to look for in the purchase of the particular 
article, prepares a checklist 'that incorporates the various buying points^, 
examines specific brands and evaluates them_in his report. A project of this 
kind affords the student much practice in reading aMjttisements, examining 
and interpreting labels and making decisions in an qSjective manner. 

The preparation of a Buyer's Guide can be a natural outgrowth of the 
research on individual ronsuscr goods. A project of this kind would call for 
the pooling of individual fadings and editing by a committee. 

In the unit on Credit, a study suggested by the title "Comparing the 
Cost of Credit" would call into pla'y^ an examination and c6mparison of the 
various loan services that are available to the consumer^ It would indicate 
the various credit facilities and would show in simple terms the total cost 
of an article bought under each of the credit plans that can be put in opera- 
tion. • ' ^ 

. 

"Rewriting the Installment Contract" might prove of interest to a num- 
ber of students; it certainly should appeal to those with' a superior linguis- 
tic background. The participants in a project of this kind would' have a 
splendid opportunity for creative expression; the rest of the class' would 
have before them an installment contract that was rewritten in an dntelligible 
mariner. ^ • . * ■ 

The philosophy behind Insurance, as well as It^ workings, becomes more 
m6£ningful through the organization of a Class Insurance Club that will 
indemnify students for the. loss o'f' their textbooks — a very simple' project 
that parallels on a small scale what the the insurance companies do on a large 
scale. ' ' " 



The extensiveness of insurance coverage that is possible can be appre- 
ciated through the project, "A Gallery of Prominent People* and the insurance 

Irhdy Should Carry." The students wpuld compile a list of people who are 
outstanding in various walks of life and would indicate for each the type' of 
insurance that is peculiarly suitable to his calling or profession^ For 
example, Jaschji Heifetz wpuld insure his violin and his hands; Frankie^ 
Avalon, his voice; Ray .Bolger, his'legs; Elizabeth -Taylor, her face; ^and ' * 
Jimmy Durante, his nos^. 

In the stiidy of Savings, the students might op'erate the School Savings 
Bank — or organize one, if none exists at the school. A project of this kind 
gives the students an opportunity to open *a savings account , .to '*make deposits 
regularly-f as a matter of, habit — and to make withdrawals as the need arises. 
Saving with a purpose aqd for a purpose is still a v^prthy ob^^ective pf thrift 
education. - * '^-^ r 

Where a project of this kind is not 'feasible, the tekchef can be instru- 
mental in havitlg the individual studtots open their own Savings accounts at a 
• mutual savings bank and watch the money grow. . 'I , * 

Try an Investment - " '-^ 

Insofar as the unit ''on Investing is concerned, *the making of an 
imaginary investment in the rstotk market, following the security's activity 
in the daily reports gf stock market transaction^ and culling the daily 
financial pages for news items coricerniiig the "corporation .in which the 
student has "invested" — ^all these are effective means for getting him to 
study^tthe stock market over a sustained -period of time. 

'Better 'Still is the actual purchase gf one share .of ^tock by the class 
as a whole. ^The decision ta''^S^^est can be the outgrowth- of the study of 
corporate orga'nization or of the unit on Investing. The decision is followed 
'by a discussion of hcv to invest. This in turn leads .various students to 
investigate different securities, to explorf the hi^tory pf the enterpri ses 
.issuing these securities, to compare the respective yields of the severaiBk 
f' stocks,^ to predict thelcuture demand for the products marketed by the f^fff 
corporatioi>s being analyzed. ' ' . 

Students also explore the question of growth stocks vs. income stocks-- 
a \'cry real question tffe^ -is tfaced by^ adult inVestoijs, yet one that can be 
dealt with bjj the general business students at their own level of under- 
standing. /Students ^^j^ine the s^are of stock when it .arrives and feel that 
they have 4 stake in American, industry; they begin to, Veacfthe financial 
pages'^'^idly and exchange financial news among themselves 'in the ^saae 
casual but int^re^ ted manner in which they discuss the perf ormilice of their ^ 
favorite 'ball team ln"the.^ost reirent game. The announcement of a stock- 
holder's meeting arrives, ^as doefe a dividend check, and students discuss 
whether they shquld hold the stock or sell it and buy *some other atock. In 
short, they are pursuing on. a miniature, but very real, scale what the , aver- 
age investor dbes on a full scale. 

• ^ . _ - ' ' ' 

In the Communications unit, students operate the school switchboa^rd.' 
This .type of activity is beat carried on by means of a schedule of rotation 
that assures coverage of the switchboard for trhe entire school year* 'The 
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intricacies of the switchboard as well as the nules of telephone courtesy are 
''thus learned' through practice rather than talked about. 

In the unit on Travel, students can plan a tri^. This can be an individual 
or a group project that calls into play the comparison' of routes, accomod^ions, 
conveniences and costs of tfce various means of trav^. An ideal trip — for Viru- 
ses of educational experience — would' be one .that 6ombinea all modes of travel. 
Correspondence by students with various agencies knd the preparation of itiiler- 
^ri^s should enrich the project to a considerable degree. 



The unit on Keeping Records can be vitalized t&rough the development of a 
Club Recordkeeping System. Tljis type of project provides meaningful experience 
In systematic entry. work and simple accounting for funds received. 

Another significant project — one that will be of great help to the teacher 
and' that will^xpedite the work with future students — is bringing the objective 
materials file up to date. It is both a form of housekeeping and a form of 
feview. All too frequently, a teacher* s efficiency is impaired by an accumulation 
of "materials to be filed." And the more th^ file grows, the more frustrating is 
the attempt to bring order out of chaos. Cbnsequently, a specific project 
devoted to' getting our house in order at a stated time each year helps provide t' 
teacher v^ith files in which all materials are accessible. ^ , 
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An interesting project tltat \ias much guidance value is the Career Booklfet. 
In a project of this kind, each student or committee treats one individual call- 
ing,*^^dicating the reasons for one's possible interest in the field, financial 
and other i?%wards to look forward to, difficulties to be faced in the chosen 
career and the opportunities for advancement. ' 

to addition, mention might be made of s^eral projects that ate worthy, of , 
exploration because they cut across several topics. These are activity units 
along the following li^^ "Buying Your First^Car," "Owning Your Own Home.," 
and "Taking a Trip." of these activities calls into play a number of content 

dtems that usually subsumed under several topics, lliese activities can 
'therefore mghtf ully be called integrating' unittf) 

* For example, in' "Buying Your First Gar," subject matter is drawn from the 
areas of buying, credit, ^Aking, insurance and keeping records. In the unit 
"Owning Your Own Home," ree subject-matter areas already enumerated are utilized, 
and iiQi addition we have budgeting, investment, savings and taxation. In the 
"'Taking a Trip" activity the following areas are called"^ into play: travel, 
banking, buying, budgeting, • savings, communications. Credit, insurajice and record- 
keeping. ' ' . , 



The subje.ct matter in any ^one integis^ing unit nefed not overlap or duplicate 
that which appears in the others. Creative imagination. and judiciQ^is direction . 
can make one activity unit supplement the other! with the thought <hat knowledge 
will evolve spirally from one stage or level to another* 

Not to be overlooked is the^^enthueiasm that is engendered in the students 
when they are. at' wbVk on projects. Such enthusiasm^^enlivens the classroom and 
heightens class radrAle far above the pedestrian level that characterizes the 
class that plods though t^e time-worn paces of the traditional class recitation 
period. ^ * X , . 
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5. PREPARING POSTERS* ^ * 

Posters can help in realizing the objectives of an educational program, ' 
They can be used to create a pleasant, attractive atmosphere in which to work. 

There are many Varieties of posters. Some will have appeal for a few days, , 
some for the duration of a unit, while others may have long-term appeal and be^ \ 
useful^ for a month or two. There is no hard and fast rule as to the length 
of time a poster should he on display. Its value to the class should be the 
deternilning fax:jtpr. As long as a poster is pertinent to the work being done, 
it should remain up. * 

Criteria for Posters. Any p6ster used in the classroom should arouse 
interest in order to deliver its message. The message should be brief and 
serve to reinforce learning. Your poster should be aimed at the students and 
related to their work and should make a point without being ponderous. 

r 

Materials . White or colored poster paper, 30 iiflhes by 24 inches, together 
with a felt tip marking pen, is all that is required. For a wider range of 
effects, water, colors or India dnk may be used. The marking pen is the. easiest 
and safest to use as there is no chancfe of sf)illing or smearing. 

Using pictures cut from magazines can reduce the amount of drawing necessary^ 
In addition, colored paper can be used as the background and finished with a ; 
border "of colored masking tape. The result is a professional-looking job on a }^ 
minimum of artistic ability; . ' . * , | 

Doing an Artistic ^6b> With a little careful planning your poster can have t 
a polished look^ Plah^'both the idea and how you intend to have the poster look ^ 
before you begin work. A" rough sketch*, giving both layout and spacing, will. 
avoid mistakes during- ^he execution of the poster. 



Keep the lettering in proportion to the size of the poster and don't try 
to Squeeze in too many words. A few wordB have more impact. , ^ • - [ ^ 

The body of the poster should be balanced, lettered m a unif qrm style, 
uncluttered and neat. If you use colors on your poster, make sure that they . * 
harmonize. Cplors that clash can make even the best; of posters unpleasant to - 
look at. ' ♦j^V'V, ' • * . 

Classroom tips. Th^ 'teacher shpuld not overlook the opportunity for studentL 
participation in the planning and preparation of posters. ^Such a creative 
effort by the student should be encouraged and recognised. It is an effective^, 
way to have the students share the learning experience and to have them make 
a' tangible qontribution. This can be done on an individual or class basis. 

The pos*9ibilitie?s for subjects of posters are endless .and depend only, oh j 

the imagination of the teacher and the class. The addition of a few posters to ^ 

a room and ^ unit under study can be a welcome change of pace. ' ■ ^ » ^ 

• * 



■I 



* Reprinted Courtesy of Business Education World Magazine ,^ Gregg/McGraw-Hill, 
Q , February, 1962. '.• , 
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POSSIBLE POSTER lOPICS j L 
You an d Biisiness Life 

' , • . . 

1. From producer to consumer. Pictures showing the different stages in 
,the production and distribution of goods. . . 

2. Forms of busitiess enterprise. A chart shovriLn& the various types of 
- Bflsiness organization,, 

3. The American .standard of living. The factors that have served to raise - 
our standard of living. ' , * 

4. Basic Business Activities. An overview of activities iii the business world 
' * . ' * * 

Bankinjg . • • 

ft 

5. >If the baifks closed down! A description of the needs of the comunity 
! that would not be met, , ! , . . 

' V 6. Forms u^ed in banking. A display, in sequence, of banking forms and 
their purposes. 

7. Travels of a check. The life history of a check from the^ time it leaves 
the. checkbook until it arrives in the cancelled .check file. 

8. Types of checks. A series of checks, each different, yet all alike. 

Buying Wisely * ; , - , 

9. Labels tell the story.*. A display of labels with key words underscored 
or- encircled. 

10. By^ their trade names ye shall know them. A collection of trademarks 
to illustrate how common they are. *' 

11. Protecting ^he consumer. A presentation of; gqyemmental and independent 
agencies? 'and the service they render the consumer. ^ 

12. The wise consumer. The picture story of sound buying habits. . 

Budgeting ^ ' ^ \ • J . 

13.. How to budget. Basic guides in tlfe preparation of a f>tidget. 

14. My. budget. A typical teen-ager^s budget. . » , ' . ' \ 

15. These budget — Do you? Illustrations of companies, gfovemment, and 
school organization budgets. » ' - 

16. Would you rather be? Parallel illustrations of the happy budgeteer an<} 
;the haphazard buyer. , * ^ ' 

17. Getting a loan. How and where a consumer can gef a loan. 

7*^. Instruments o^ credit. Several forms accompanied by brief descriptions 
of th^ purpose of each/3|ie. 

19. Your charge acdbunt. A montage of charge actount forms. 

20. The joys and sorrows of an installment buyer. Several pointed cartoons. 
^ 21., What we insure against. Plcturea or drawings of hazards covered by 
insurance. -'^ .•'i^ 

22* Who is the best risk? HoW a, risk is judged and* the types of jobs that* 
can and cannot be, insured. , ; 

23. Protection against risk. How insurance works to protect the insured. 
- 24. Types of policies. A montage featuring several types of policies and 
stressing the key words of each. ' ^ v 

< * 
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Savings ^ ^ 

25. How money grows. A table of periodic savings with interest added. 

26. , Forins used in savings. The pass book, fbrms and other savings bank 

material. V . . 

27. .-Savings make' a difference. Two drawings showing the contrast, Joe , 
purchases a watch" but ''Henry watches the purchase." ^ ^ ^ ' c 

• 2J3. Savings banks put. your money to work for you. A pie chart showing how 
savings-bank funds are in^sted. ^ - 

Investing ^ 

29. Your share in American Industry. A collection of forms, having to do 

with stock ownership. ' - U4 4 * 

30. Owning your own home. The joys and sorrows of home ownership, in 

pictures. ' ^ ' 

31. What to look for in investment. What makes a good investment. 

32! The ways to invest. The methods of investment and how we put money to 
work. ^ ^ * 

Communication 

33, Communication through the ages. A pictorial survey. ^ 

34. Letrter for mailing. Diagrams of how to fold a business letter for 

""^"^35?^ Using the telephone properly. A series *of pointers on good telephone 

manners. - . w. , , , 1 

• 36.' Communicate with your neighbors. The methods that people use to 
commu^iicate with each other, from bongos to tom-toms, including radio, ^ 
television, magazines and newspapers. 

37^ From wheels to wings. An illustrated history of travel. 
38. How to get *there. The means of travel between places r shewing the 
time and cost by each method. % 

39 Time variations. Showing the east-to-west movement of time zones. 
Four painted clock faces set for each^of the four time zones would be helpful. 
40. To enjoy your trip. Pointers to assure comfort and peace of mind while 
xaveling. 



Transportation ' ^ 

41. Bringing the world to your door. The familiar products from around the 
world* and how they have been broXight to this country. 

42 Shipping goods. Showing the many ways in which goods are shipped. 

43! When shipping goods. How to protect vhat you ^hip from damage in 
transit. 

44. Freight in the world of tomorrow. * 
Keeping Useful Information 

• ^- ■ . - " •• 

45. Information wanted? An illustration of a referen:ge shelf. 
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46. Files-files-files. What files are, and how they are Kept. 
4/. How to file. ♦ Some simple rules of filing. 

48. A system saves, time. The advantage of being organized. 

Guidance ^ • 

49. Eyes on office employment. The opportunities open in business office 
employment. . / 

50. What employers look tpr. An interview rating sheet. • 

51. Wanted. A want ad fmjm a newspaper stressing the things that employers 
are looking for in an employee. 

52. Your stairway to success. Illustrate the steps to success In business. 
Character, education, appearanceNare a few suggestions for the steps. 

6. MAKING USE OF DRAMATIC .ACTIVITIES* 

Much student interest in general business can be generated through dramatic 
activities. Students simply love to act. The inspiring teacher can get them to 
give vent to ti^ dramatic impulse either to illustrate a point or to portray a 
behavior situation. s' 

Li ' , ' 

Dramatic activity used, to illustrate a point is a form of audio-visual aid 
in which several students through their actions present some business procedure, 
such aa^-<5pfeT**tig a checking account, negotiating a loan or applying for a job. 
Such afcting is a substitute for mere verbal descriptions of jrtiat is done in the 
business community. ^ 
f 

Dramatic activity th.at portrays a behavior situation is essentially an 
application of the projection technique, in whiyCh students assume certain roles, 
immei^e themselves in the 'roles and by their actions indicate the. degree to 
which they understand the people they are portraying. Th^ manner in which they 
do so tends to show them social biases (in the broad sense of the term) . 

/ 

The truly effective dramatic activities are those that are student planned 
and student interpreted. Tlje teacher who recognizes this basic truth will be 
rewarded' with a rfch experience; the one who overlooks it will find that the 
student response is very poor. 



Since the dramatic activities that can be carried on vary considerably, no 
uniform method of handling tiiis technique can be presented. A certain basic 
approach can, however, be outlined. 

, First, and foremost, the teacher should recognize that the, conduct of 
dr^atic activities requires an atmosphere of its own, one that is free from the 
restraint th^t characterizes the traditional teacher-dominated class recitation 
period. ^Second, and no lesa important , dramatic activities should not^be over- 
done. - - ^ 

Some dramatic activities are spontaneous and unrehearsed; others, although 
ttiey are spontaneous, are discussed by the participants before presentation; still 
others call for a careful writing of the script and a rehearsal by the cast. 

* Reprinted Courtesy of Business Education World Magazine, Gregg/McGraw-HilX, 
; March, 1961. ^ , * ' 4 ' * 
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Sojne of these dramatizations are intended ,to be presented before a topic 
is taken up; dtfhers during the course of the development of the topic; still 
others, as culminating activities after the class has dealt, with the topic/ 

Such activity cannot be engaged in desultorily; careful preparation is 
necessary. Yet the planning that is called for differs markedly from the plan- 
ning that is identified the usual lesson preparation. Teacher planning 
here involves exploration in depth, a searching inquiry into the situations 
that' lend themselves to dramatic activities. 

At best, a rough, sketchy outline of the plot is all that the teacher 
should suggest; the rest is up to the students — even the matter of modifying the 
plot beyond the teacher's recognition. After all, no teacher who is appreciative 
of tne value of the creative impulse in the development of young people will want 
to stifle their expression. 



In some cases, a student ^wnittee might con5)ose the skit, which will 
reflect research and discussion on their part. On the other hand, many of the 
dramatizations will be presented as improvised interpretive offerings on the 
basis of student knowledge and xmderstanding of the processes and procedures 
encompassed by the \mit of work, 

* * , . 

Even though the committee selects the students who are to do the acting, 
the teacher may, in the role of consultant, offer suggestions that arise from 
a desire to draw various Sypes of personalities into the work. The alert 
teacher will not overlook opportxmities to challenge the bright, engage the 
outgoing, help the slow and attract the withdrawn. Moreover, youngsters wfio 
are hyperactive can be led to expend their energies in worthwhile activity 
before they begin acting up in the classroom. 

Role playing calls for the actor's understanding of the mindset otSthe 
person who is being portrayed rather than a memorization of specific* fac^s. The 
actor's manner, words and actions. will invariably reflect the degree to \^hich 
he can put Himself in another's shoes. 

When the dramatic presentation is based on a skit written by a committee, 
each actor should be provided with a copy of the entire playlet, sJ that he can 
preview it and understand the entire play before he begins leamink his lines, 
A rehearsal in a comer of the room might be appropriate. Memorization is 
hardly necessary; -it is rarely worth the effort, A rendition of the l^deas in 
. th^ actor's own words or a reading of the lines will serve the same purpose and 
Uss^^-wnl spare the students the drudgery of memorization. Moreover, the s^rit of 
the script is the important thing. Students should feel free to departV^om. 
the script and improvise — in fact, when they do so they are often at their best. 

Dramatizations might be followed, by having the students engage in a question 
period or a discussion about the faithfulness of the portrayals, of the varl,pu§.^ 
rules, A brief descrip'tion by committee members of some of the dif f icultlj^s 
they had to ±xon out will add an interesting touch and will contribute t^ard 
establishing a greater degree of rapport within ^he ^lass. In addition,' a word 
of judicious praise. from the teacher will give recognition to the students 
involved and will lay the groundwork for similar future participation. 
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Banking 



1- Bartering Your Way Through-'Llfe. Students act out. various situations 
in which they effect exch,^ges d^d run Into the difficulties that are peculiar 
to barter as a medium of Exchange. 

2, Opening a. Checking Account , A bank official is appr<;ached by a person 
who knows nothlrtg about checks. The answers toAhe questions posed by the 
interviewer. result in his, opening a checking account and filling out the various 
forms. Several other people appear, each with questions' pedtUiar to^is needs 
and bearing on the type of checking account he is about, to ope!rr^'"^ > 

3. Cashing a Check at the Bank > Several people attempt to cash a check, v 
The person Who is known at the bank has very little difficulty; the stranger is 
asked all kinds of questions and is required to identify himself. 

Stopping Payment on a Check . A troubled depositor approaches th^ bank 
manager with his problem: He has lost a check thiOte wrote the day before. 
The bank official helps him out of his predicament. A - 

5. Settling Up a Clearing House . A number of students act as bank 
messengers de*l4^ring dhecks to banks on which they were drawn. One of the 
messengers hits on the idea of having all messengers meet at oqdf designated 
spot^ S\ich as a centrally located cafeteria, and interchanging the bundles of 
. checks at this one location. 

6* Auntie Mame's Adventures with a Checking Account . This type of 
dramatization lehds itself to humorous touches, depending on the creativeness . 
of the students. In it can be portrayed th^ experiences of the careless person^ 
who Issues checks indiscriminately and -forgets to enter some of them in 
her checkbook—with repercussions* that vary with the Ingenuity of the members 
of the student committee writing the skit. - ' 

Buying Wisely ^ ^ • 

7. Planning the Family Budget . Members of the family enter into a dis- 
cussion as to how the family income should be apportioned — a combinatiort of ' 
business procedures and democracy in actioic \ » . 

8- A Fool and His Money Are Soon- Parted . A radio skit *ln which a recent 
graduate falls for all kinds of sales pitches the day he gets his first paycheck 
and finds himself ' without fimds for the rest of the week. 

. 9- To Buy or Not to Buy That TV Set . A family discussion, with Mother 
favoring the repair of the old TV set and Father maintaining that lt*s cheaper 
to buy a new one. A friend comes along and summatizes for them the advantages 
and disadvantages of each course' of action. The play offers no solution to the 
problem, but the class is asked to do the deciding in the light of the facts 
presented. ^ * , ' , 

10. Kaklng Change . A demonstration of. the proper. procedure-.f or making change 
11* Buying a Transistor Radio at a Sale . A real bargain turns out to be a 

bad buy — no returns or refunds allowed.^ 

12. Wise Buymanshlp . A script that deals with', the buying habits of Mr. 

Gullible and Mr. Careful. ' ♦ _ . . / 

Credit - • . \ / ' 

. • 

;13. An. Embarrassing Situation . A regular customer selects her articles- of 
food 'at th* local grocer 'fi' and Is about to pay for her purchase when she discovers 
that .her wallet is gone. The storekeeper is forced into •a sltuatlon.where he 
Is req^^.red to^ make a decision as to whether the customer may take borne her 
'contemplated purchase or whether the goods should be returned to the shelves. 



14. Shall We Open a Charge Account? A Family discu^ion on' the question, 
with various differing points of view aired and a decision^ar rived at. 

15. Opening a ChJpge Account , An enactment of the/lnterview with the 
Credit Department > Some of the questions asked lead to^the retort, "Why do 
you haveJ:o ask such p'ersonal questions?" The answers give the audience an 
insighe^lnto our credit structure. • ' , ^ . " * 

16. "No Cash Required ." The lure of "no cash required • is explored by a 
customer who discovers that invariably the crediyirice is considerably above ^ 

the cash pric^. , ' jf ' 

17. Applying for ^ Loan . Enactment of amlnterview at a personal loan 

company. 

18. Mr. Gullible Buys -Everything—on the Installment Plan . A happy-go- 
lucky consumer who is seen buying .everything in sight— at$10 down, $5 a week-- 
is suddenly converted into a not-so-happy p'erson when one item after another is 
repossessed because he cannot meet his weekly payments. 

Insurance , * 

19. A Difficult Prospect . An insurance agent is confronted by a prospect 
who voices all kinds of objections to taking out a life insurance policy. 

20. What Insurance Coverage? Members of , a family who are about to purchase 
aiiouse discuss the kind of insurance they should carry in the light of the 

various risks they face. ^ , j ^ 

21. Taking Out an Insurance Policy . Specific questions being asked of 
the agent or broker, answered to the applicant's satisfaction; also, the 
questions asked by the ins^r^nce salesman, at the appropriate turn of events. 

22. SelllM a Child's Education Policy . The usual resistance to insurance _ 
demonstrated in the father's reaction to various selling points advanced by the 
life insurance agent, ' t ■ u ^ 

23. I Want to Know . Various types of people ask th^insurance agent about 
policies that meet their requirements. 

"24. Shall We Cancel the Policy ? A role-playing situation in which members'^ 
df,.t"^e family discuss whether the insurance policy should be dropped becaus.e of 
axiverse conditions at home. 

Savings and Investments 

25. Manana. A thoughtless, indifferent person agrees that saving is -a 
- wonderful thing, but he keeps postponing the opening, of a savings, account to the 
tomorrow that never comes. In the meantime, various friends who did save are 
' able to enjoy the fruits of their savings while he is struggling through life. 

. 26; Opening a Savings Account . Going through the various phases of opening 
an account at a savings bank, including the answering of questions put' to the 
applicant by the bank teller and the filling out of specimen forms. _ 
27. How Dad Got the Money to Buy Our Home . ^ family round-table discussion 
J that encompasses sayings, mortgages and~invariably~questionS concerni^pkeep. 
^ 28. How Shall We Invest Our Surplus Funds ? A family discussion' in /hich 

various members argue about savings banks, savings and loan associations, stocks' 
and mutual funds as the most desirable type of investment. ' 

29. Right from the Horse's Mouth ! An investor gets a hot tip on a 
"sure thing" and invests his money without investigating. 

30. Shall We Rent or Buy a Home? Students project themselves into a family 
. discussion on the important questions that should precede the purchase of a home. 
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Communication 

If Letters' Could Speak.' A playlet In which plfeces of mail complain 
about their sad plight because of carelessness on th# part of their senders. 

32. The Famil y That Discontinued Its Telephone Service . The telephone 
proved mQ^t annoying, so Father had it removed; then everyone missed it. 

33. - Telephone Courtesy . Different do's and don'ts are acted out. 

34. I Can't Ever Get to T hat Phone .' A parent complains about the teen-ager 
who monopolizes the phone—and a solution is worked out to the satisfaction of all 
members of the family. 

'35. Placing a Long-Distanc e Phone Call . The handling of the call is enacted. 
(It should be noted that, with the application of the direct-dialing system to 
,most parts of the country, this type of dramatization is fast becoming obsolete.) 
- Find It in the Yellow Pages. A skit that drives home the point- that 

the Yellow Pages (or Classified Directory) is the best current reference work 
for help in locating any type of business establishment. It can be made humorous 
by one who has a flair for such treatment. 

Travel and Transportation ' 

37. How Shall We Spend O ur Vacation ? Members of the family discuss vacations 
plans and agree' on their itinerary. 

38- A Travel Agent Meets the Family . Various members of the family obtain 
answers to their questions concerning their projected trip and engage in a 
discussion of the pros and cons of the possible modes of travel. 

39. Comparing Costs of Travel . Each of several students represents a 
different mode of travel and furnishes information to those who inquire about 
his medium. 

^0- A Travel Agency Furnishes Information . Several information clerks 
answer questions by prospective travelers concerning accomodations and services. 

• 41.. Renting a Car. Students act out the rental of a car in a city in some 
other part of the qountry, asking the appropriate" questions and filliftg out the 
necessary forms. 

^2- Wrap Properly. A boy arrives at the post office with a package. The 
parcel is rejected by the post-office clerk because it is improperly wrapped. A 
discussion between the post-office clerk and the boy deals with the reasons for 
the requirement concerning proper wrapping. 

7. TELLING STORIES* 

A good anecdote is an effective way to hold an audience. For a teacher, a 
good story is an interest-aroUser and, if it is well selected, can drive home 
a point and provide the students with an added peg on which they could hang their 
new knowledge. 

Many^pes of stories can be injected into the work of the General Business 
class, ranging from anecdotes concemingprominent individuals to personal 
experiences of the teacher. Whether the stories are real or fictitious', 
humorous or sad, good stories have common characteristics: 

■ They relate to the work. If they do not, they will divert attention from . 
the material to be covered and waste time. 

* Reprinted Courtesy of Business Education World Magazine, Gregg/McGraw-HUl , 
April J 1962» 
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They f.fllow naturally. A story should not be forced, not should it require 
^ an elaborate introduction. 

They axe brief, siace classroom time is scarce. 

* Their pertinence^ should be obvious so that the students are able to draw 
the .necessary conclusions on their own, without requiring explanation from 

either -teacher or classmates. 

I' 

They not preachy. Each story should contain a message, but the message 
should&e subtle. ... 

I \ 

^ When t^se standardsSare met, we will have an ..audience that is interested 
in the workiand is receptivk to learning. The story itself is an infonoal way ^ 
for the stuaentB to learn some of the course material. 



Sample Stories 

- A numb|j of stories are presented as being indicative of one of the ways 
in which th% instructional program in General Business can be made more lively. 

* I 

*^ Relatii^ a personal experience that proved embarrassing is always certain 
to arouse ifierest. A case in point is the story told by a former student in 
one of my courses. 

"Whilei^^orking as a bookkeeper, I was asked by ray employer, ^How much is 
ray bank ballbce?' I turned to the check book and replied, '$350.' 

"Shortly afterwards, I went to lunch. When I returned, there were three 
detectives waiting for me. They tooTc me to the police station and questioned 

about what I had done with ray employer's 91,200. I protested, but the 
questioning -continued until one of the detectives came out w3,th the question, 
\You yourself admitted to your boss this morning that the balance is $350. . . 
You are the only one who handles the firm's money . .look at this I ' He handed 
me a copy of the bank statement that had arrived while I was out to lunch and, 
recording to it , my employer's balance was $1,550. Then he asked triumphantly; 
^What did you do with the $1,200? / 

"I had to do .a good deal of explaining. In fact^ it was more than explain- 
ing to prove- that you can't go by a bank statement. Ity innocence was establish- 
ed; ray boss apologized and never made a similar accusation again." 

Thi^ personalized account, supplemented by several thought-provoking 
<paestions, serve as an effective motivating device foi? the teaching of the 
t^k reconciliation statement. 

Another^ story that may be of interest is told by an accountant about a client 
of his whose, entire batch of forty checks bounced. "Why did the bookkeeper 
issue the checks if there 'wasn ' t' enough money in the b^k?" I asked. 

^ "The aqcountant replied, "There was enough money to. cover these checks." 
/. ' "Then why did the checks bounce?" 
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"Because," my friend replied, "my client had hired a new girl for the 
office. (Mher first day on the job, he had instructed her to prepare xhese 
checks andUnd them off as fast as possible, all of which she did. 'she made - 
the checks out and signed Jier own name instead of having the boss sign them." 

« 

Another version of the same story .is about the corporation president who 
received a series of telephone calls from irate creditors asking why they had 
not been paid. Some threatened to suspend credit, while others talked of suing'. 
In the excitement that followed, the boss' new private secretary spoke up some- 
what timidly, informing ever^ne that she remembered preparing the checks, 
getting them ready for the hols! signature and filing them away. She had for- 
gotten to mail them. ^ 

* Another story about banking deals with the experience of the vice-president 
of a New York City bank. He gave his new secretary a $100. bill and*asked her to 
get it changed. An hour later she returned still holding the bill. 

"How did you make out?" he asked. 

"I've been to every store on the' blocks but nobody will change it for me." 

What the poor girl forgot was that she worked in a bank. 

The ingenuity of several English messenger boy/T^ the basis of the story 
of the founding of the first clearinghouse. ^ 

Years ago, each bank would send out messengers, each presenting checks to 
the banks -on which they were drawn. One day a weary messenger stepped into a 
coffeehouse, in London, to rest. Looking up, he noticed another messenger doing 
the same thing. The two fell to talking* and soon discovered that each was 
heading for the other's bank. 



They decided to exchange btndles and save themselves much chasing around. 
The idea worked so well that they continued similar daily meetings at the 
coffeehouse. ■ before long, word had spread to other bank messengers. Soon 
many messengers were meeting at the coffeehouse to exchange their bundles of 
"checks. \ ^ 

Bank officials soon learned of this practice. Some objected, but before long 
they had taken up the idea and designated an official .place where all 
banks c,ould clear their checks. Thus was born the first clearinghouse. 

Morgan the Yachtsman 

When you talk about budgeting, a story about J. P. Morgan might be 
interesting. 

John Pierpont Morgan, the famous financier, made itC practice to take 
a daily walk on Ghe country road. One of his new neighbors approached him one 
day, introduced himself and the two began talking. The topic oF yachts came up 
an^ Morgan* s neighbor said, "I understand that you own a yacht, Mr. Morgan." 

"Yes, I do." Morgan replied. 



Morgan replied 
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."How much does it cost to nm?" his neighbor asked. j . 

do you ask?" Morgan inquired. " ^ 

**Because," his neighbor replied, "I am interested in buying one.'' V 



"hfy good man," said Morgan, "if you have to ask how much it costs to run 
yacht , my answer is: Don't buy onel" 



The story of the origin of -the Diners' Club is one that interests students. 
On a February evening in 1950, a New York City credit specialist named Prank 
McNamara worked late in his office and decided to have dinner before going to 
his home on Long Island* ile went to a restaurant, ate a hearty meal and, when 
h^ had to pay for the meal, he found that he. did not have enough money with 
him. McNamara called his wife^ who drove in from their home to rescue him 
from washing dishes all ni^ht. 

The next day McNamara mentioned tfie incident to his lawyer and commented, 
'"^It's too bad there i^n^^t some way a person wouldn't need morifey in a restaurant. 
What happened to me could happen to anyone." Out of this conversation was bom 
the Diner's Club, an organization that makes it possible for a member tp eat any- 
where in the world and charge it. j 

To prove the value of saving, there is the classic story of the $5,000 that 
Benjamin Franklin gave to the city of Boston in 1791, with the understanding that 
it not be touched for 100 years. At the end of that time the money ha^ grown 
to $A00,000.' ' 

With the money, Boston built the Franklin Union Building for a 'technical 
school and then put the remaining money, $92,000, aside for another 10) years. 
By 1950 that amounted to nearly $1,000,000. . 

There is even an interesting story about how insurance was bom. - 

f ^ 

Many years ago, several British shipowners would meet in Lloyd's Coffee- 
house, From time to time one of the shipowners would hear that his ship had 
been lost at sea, and he would be ruined. * ^ 

Eventjually one of the shipowners suggested; "Our business is a partic- 
ularly dangerous one. If our ship comes in we are rich. If the ship Jls lost 
we are paupers. Why can't each of us put a small sum, representing a. pro- 
portionate share of the value of his cargo, into a coiranon treasure? if one 
person's ship is lost, he can collect, from our common treasury, the amount 
of the loss. * That way he will not be ruined." • < 
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The idea caught on, and so Lloyds of London^ the world's best-kn(j 
insurance company "was bom. 

The need for being careful when sending a telegram carl be illustrated by 
the story of the salesman and the mink coat. | 

A salesman with a new product Vas on the road. He wrote home one^vening 
about the fine prospects for sales. His wife read the letter and, thinking of 
his substantial commissions, told him of a $3,500 mink coat on sale for $500. 



The salesman wired home at once, making his ideas on a mink coat quite* 
plain. Then he finished his trip, getting jxist enough orders to make his 
expenses*. ' t • 

Imagine the salesman's surprise when he arrived home to find his wife 
wrapped in a new mink coat. 

"What's this?" he 'demanded. 

"The new mink coat you sal^ I could buy," his wife replied. 

"Wh^t are you talking about," he asked, "I said 'Buy nothing — stop — 
too expensive." ^ - ^ . 

"What are you talking about?" his wife replied. "Here is the telegram 
I got: 'Bijy — stop-- nothing too expensive.' " 

Somebody goofed. * .» 

Our business world abounds with stories and anecdotes. Newspapers and 
popular magazines publish many each week. The teacher with an eye for them, 
and a system for filing, them, will discover numerous stories and will have 
them around for the right time. % 

' f . - . ■ - ' 

Story telling is an excellent motivating device. But it is only a means 
to an end. It is just one method of stimulating greater interest in the work. 
It is not to entertain the students and it should not be overdone. The 
oc«asional story is desirable, but too many may tend to divert attention £rom 
the main purpose of the classroom. 

■ 8. CONDUCTIJ^G FIELD TRIPS* 

One of the most effective ways of getting the students to understand how 
business tides is to take them to see a business in operation. Such a field 
trip is far more instructive than talking > or reading, ^out business activities. 
Through visits to businesses, the students see the classroom in action. 

Visits to business do not just happen. They must be carefully planned. 
That is the key to a successful visit. - - ^ . 

Befbre deciding on a field trip, the teacher should. be aware of its pur- 
pose, which is to provide the students with an educational experience. What 
the students see, hear or do is to be related to the work in general business 
class. If this connection is not clear, the time and money will be wasted. 
The relationship is best if it is obvious and the .visit is of itranediate value to 
the class. This can be done by timing a trip to fit in with the unit being 
studied at that time. 

Arrangements should be. made in advance. This includes all parties con- 
cerned — the school, the business, the parents and transportation. 

Advance planning should include checking the school calendar to avolA 
conflicts with examinations or other events that might require the students . 

* Reprinted/Xourtesy of Business Education World Magazine, Gt egg/McGraw-Hill 
May, {9\i: , * K^r^^ 
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to be on the school grounds. It will also reflucejihe likelihood that 'the firm 
you wish <to visit will be able to nave your grpup"on the day you wish. It 
is wise, too, to Ifet the parents kqpw well ahead of time so that they can .plan 
accordingly and^lTe spared vthe worrf wtten their childre'n ai;e not home at fhe' 
normal hqiir. , ^ ' / " 

Ideally ,^JJie^8tudents should be interested In making tl>e trip because of 
e wbric tl^ are doinfe in class. The decision on which of. several types of ^ 
businesses^o visit can be arrived at democratically^ The atudents-can also 
handle many of the details of ^planning ^the trip. , - ' 

One committee of students can arrange 'getting the scHtt^ol's permission for 
the trip. An6ther committee caH make the, arrangements with the business to be 
v^lsited and. arrange the titae. A third committee might make the arrangements 
for transportation. The *«tudents should also try to figure in advance the* 
expenses of the trip. > \ * * ' 

' ' ' ' 1 ^ * t 

The students wiU'get more out of the trip'if it is well planned. Jf it 

is not timed well, ^it will b^ just' a waited day. Preparation will make the 

difference. * . ^ * 

The teache.r s^puld -make a quicl^ preview of -the trip. This will provide 
firsthand informatiom, on what to expect during tlie tour. This vftll give t^ 
tocher the chance to see where thfe emphafsis of the tour should be placed arid 
what to touch on lightly. ^ . ' , ' 

If the^eacher knows about the company and its products, he will be ablfe 
to brief the students 'on w^at to pay particular attention to. A short film or 
committee report on the things to look for^on the trip^ will provide a sound 
foundation. v - . 

The teacher might provide the, students with t)ackgtound materials. to read 
before the trip. The class could prepare a questionnaire or check list' for use 
during, the t6ur. - , * » |^ ' ^ 

The elass discussion that precedes the tour might suggest specific ques- 
tions that shouldfbe asked of .the company's representative. The teacher will 
find that such pVeliciinary discussion clarifies the purpose of the tri^^and ^ 
helps focus att^tion during the visit. Without such preparation, the trip' 
is liable tovl^ck a clear focus — and thV importance of the trip will be lost. 

, ■ • ^ - • ' V ■ ' 

To assure ^mooth working of the trip With the minimum of confusion, some 
details should be attended to ^o^e time before the trip. All the work done' by 
the committees must be reviewed by the teacher to be^sure that all these step^' 
have been done correctly." School sanction, transportation, acknowledgement 
from the company and*parental approval slips must all be checked to b^ sure , 
that each step is completed* 

The teacher must also determine the size of the group. The compapy may 
have-some o^ection ta too large a group. Several copies of the roster of ■ 
'stydents makln^the trip should be prepared and r^ady for u^e. on the day^of' 
tli6 .trip. ^^'^^ - ^ . . • 

It would help fo have a schedule for the d3ay*s activities'. JThis timetable 
is a good guide and helps to budget time more effectively. This will gxve the ^ 
j^^-t^dentB and parents mi idea of what time they, can expect' to return home. 



^ . • :• . \ . , . ^ 

^ Since a mobile group is not as manageable ^as a group in the classroom, 

it would be a good id^ to get some help, One^or two adultsj — parents, student- 
teacher^pr, friends—are usually happy to co-operate. These arrangements 
^ should also be*made in advance. It would \ helpful, too, if these adult 
le^aders were briefed in advance on their dutftes and 'the type of trip they 
would be participating in. • . , 
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The stude^itj^ should be told how they are""*Sxpected to behave and what dress 
is expected -of them. ^Both dress and behavior make a strong impression on the 
host company^ and ^ on ^the type of reception that you receive. The students will 
usually co-operajte, because they do not want to lose the chance of future trips. 

' Several days before the trip, a Icinal ch.eck should be made on all details. 
In add^Ltion, the teacher should make arrangements with the school administration 
for the supervision of those students who are not going. 

The teacher should be the first to arrive at th^ departure jioint. Using^ 
Vtha check-off list, he sh0t44 check the names of the students as they arrive. 
\Plan to wait a -few extra minutes^or th^la^tecomers. * , 

During the, day, try to keep the group together. There is less chance of 
losing one or two of . ypur students . that way. The teacher should keep his eye 
open to' see that none of the students do wander off . Frequent head coxants are 
also helpful. The more quickly you know that a student is lost, the faster 
efforts to find him can begin. ^ 

' Jt is a good' idea^for the teacher to mix freely with the students* It is 
.easier to get to troubfemkkers this way and to spot when some of the students 
are getting tired. ♦ ^ ' ' * * 

•The^ teacher should bS able to expect the students to behave during the 
trip. To insure this, it would be "a good -idea to warn them to tespect the 
rights and property of Others. * This iar a good chance to show theiq, that good 
conduct and a good time can go together. 

' * * . " ' * 

Jhe tour 'should not try to cove^ too much ground. * If too much iS^attempted 
th$ impression will be a blurred one and some of the value ot the trip will be 
lost. The teacher shoul4 avoid dominating the scene. At tio time should he^ 
surp, the role of the company* s j^^dfe. The^tudents should ask, the guide all 
e quefi^tions; and, they should bfLpermitted to see and hear for themselves. 
Th^ teacher might goint put something to those near iim at the moment iS it is 
of^ particular interest. - ^ >^ ^ " 

At the close of the vfsit, the teacher should remember to express his^ 
personal thanks •to the tour guide. 

After the Trip > . ^ ^ 

^ The next class meeting, is important if the, class Us/t<^*get the full v^lu^ 
of th^ trip. The cla^ will want to talk about the trip, and an informal dis-^ 
cussion and evaluation will help iti explaining thli^gs that some/&f the classes 
may "have Wssed. Try to tie the trip to the material being studied. , 
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' Before the matter slips from the teacher's mind, a report of the trip f 
-should be filed ^jith the school administration. It is also the teacher's 
responsibility to see that all the outstahding bills have been paid and that 
the parental c^sent slips^are filed for futqre reference in case any ques- > 
'S'tion or litigatidiK arises. ^ 



" The class should 
is— thlisteood manners, 



Unit 

World of Business 



Money and Banking 



Buying Wisely 



Using Credit Service 



Insurance « 



Savings and 
Investing 



Travel 



JC 



send letters of thanks to 
but it insures your being 



Places to be Visited 
A bgttling plant 
A wholesale fruit market 



A local bank 



the host company. Not only 
welcome in the future. 



Money* museum 

Clearinghouse 

Testing laboratory of a 

department store 

Two department ^stores 

A supermarket 



Credit department of a 
department store 
Billing department of a 
department store 
Mercantile agency 

Main office of an 
insurance company 
l^ocal savings bank 

Stock brokerage firm . , 



Stock exchange 
Railroad station 

Bus terminal 
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Purpose . 
To see mass production ^ 
To see truckloads of fru;its &" 
Vegetables unloaded, sol^ to 

retailers and shipped ^ • c 
To observe the operatiq^ of ^ 
the various departments^^ de- ^ 
posits being made, checks 
being ^cashed, applicants] for 
credit being interv^ewe<^ 
To see the different kftlds of 
money that have been used 
To observe the clearin^^^;]Df 
checks ^ ^ 

To see how various ".products are 
tested scientifically '] 
To compare prices, mercnan-- 
dising policy and store tone 
To study thfe general ^Tange- 
ment of merchandise, flow of 
store traffic and checlcnout ^ 



counters 

Processing of credit acd^iiats 

Behind-the-scenes activities 

relating to charge accoiftits 

To see how credit information 

is kept up to, date --^j^ - ^ 

To ofcserve various departments 

and facilities J 

To see behind- the-scetife operation 



To see orders being pl&'ced for 
the purchase and sale of secur- 
ities, transactions :3jeported 
on the ticker' 
To see how securities, are 
bought and sold jC\ ' 
To see the general lla^put, 
announcement of arrives and de- 
partures and trains""%^ing serviced 
To see frequency of;_^t?rivals 
^and departures, the'inlny routes 
buse^ travel and the^jpurchase 
of tickets cf^ri 



.•/"^ Continued 
' ■ Unit ' . 



tommunications 



Transportation 




Places to be Visited 
Airport 

General, post office 

i 

Telephone company 

Telegraph office 

Newspaper plant 
% 

The waterfront 



^llway 



express agency 



A factory located at a 
^railroad siding or on 
a harbor 



Purpose . * ' ^ 

To see the sale of tickets, in- 
coming and departing flights, ' 
checking in of passengers, .. ^ 
handling of baggage and the ' ' 
servicing of aircraft 
To see scope of its activities, 
especially how mail is processed 
To observe behind-the-scenes- 
activities of the- central ex- 
, change 

To see outgoing messages trans- ' 
mitted and incoming messages' ^' 
received and dispatched J 
To see the speed with which nfews 
is ' transferred from report^ 
to the printed page 1 
To see the quantity and variety 
of goods that are loaded and 
unloaded / 

To see the dif-ferent types of 
articles that can be shipped ' 
and Tiow they are handled ^ 
To see how location facilitates 
transportation of supplies to 
the factory and finished goods 
from the factory 



9. DIRECTING COMMITTEE WORK IN THE CLASSROOM* 

Teaching ^Cy^^ans of committee activities is a direct outcome o^ the 
sociological influence in education. Sociologists have observed that young* 
people learn as a result of the social interaction that characterizes the face- 
to-f ac tio n tacts of the play group. They have, also pointed out that signi- 
ficant ^Hbvioral changes result from the influences at work iti the informal 
friend^^K group and that such Influences often make more of an impact than all 
other s(fcial institutions on individual personality. 

Group procedures, or the committee method, in teaching are ways of brings 
ing into the formal atmosphere of the classroom the interactional influences 
of the informal friendship groups. * ^ 

All of this means learning the play way, but learning nonetheless. 

y ■ ■ : ■ - 

Group or committee activities involve working with people of varying 
backgrounds. Students work with their peers on an ar^ of common interest. 
Even though the students might have varying abilities, each pursues his talents 
does his own research work and reports to the committee. The committee members 
.}n turn check and challenge one another and pool all their findings into a 
committee report to the entire class. Such activities provide the students with 
experience irl democratic living an4 lead to a better understanding of 
other people. 

* Reprinted Courtesy of Business Kucation World Magazine, Gregg/H^Gr^-Hill, \ 
June, 1962. , . 
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Organizing the Coinmittees 



The success of the committee nf^thod defends to a large degree on the 
composition of the various committi^es. It is therefore necessary to exercise 
great care in the formation of the^committees and a good deal of, patience in 
the^lr Orientation. 

,^ 

Because of the intimacy of contact, the size of the committee is to be 
considered carefully, since the larger the committee the smaller the degree of 
social^flnteraction. On the other hand, the existence of too many qorgmittees 
makes classroom management difficult. As a "general^rule, three or four 
committees — ranging In 8;L2e,.£rom five t:o eigjit members— is^the ideal, 
number that' can be organized within any class. Beyond that, the situation 
becomes unwieldy. ^ 

Each committee should possess variety in the composition of its meniber^ 
ship. All the following factors might serve as the basis- for the staffing of 
committees: intelligence, abilities, interests, ethnic background, social 
ma^ration and leadership traits. * " 

When no committee has a preponderance of any student type and the com- 
mittee, members complement one another, no single individual or group is. stig- 
matized, students have the opportunity to exercise leadership and each student 
gets to see that everyone has something to offer toward the realization of the 
group's objectives. The teacher is therefore^.to -guide the students in their 
selection of coamiittee personnel. 

VThen each committee has its share of gifted students, all have the stimu- 
lation of the few select. Under conditions of diverse abilities and interests 
within \ach committee, proper leadership and ability to follow can be nurtured. 

As a matter of procedure, the first order of business within, any commit- 
tee should be the election of its chairman and secretary, the leaders who will* 
be in charge of the planning by the comr^tttee and those to whom the rest of 
tHe class will look as spokesmen for the committee. No leader should be 
imposed on them. Students might as well learn the pvBct^ce of democratic 
elections in their committee activity, even if decisions are shaped by pop- 
ularity rather than capability. 

An orientation of the .entire class to the unit of work is definitely called 
..for before breaking up the class into committees. The orientation helps the 
students obtain an over-all view of theuaait as the frame of reference for the 
activities of the several committees *that aire to be organized. Following such 
an orientat}.on, the students see the total fabric and are in apposition to 
select the phase of the unit that would interest theiji arid to confirl^ their 
exploration to that phase. 

For example, in the unit on Insurance, a lesson oi^ti^o. might be devoted 
to the basic ideas common to all forms of insurance and^a broad outline might 
be developed on the various risks covered by insurance. Conjmittees might be ^ 
organized to handle these various forms. One might deal with automobile « 
insurance, another with life insurance, a third with fire inst^ance and a fourth 
with other types of insiiTtece. 
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Each committee woVks on its own during cl^ass time, and it is at liberty to 
consult wTth any other committee or with the teacher. At the appointed time, 
it reports its findings or conclusions to the class/ Each committee chairman 
presides for his committee report, presenta an introductory statement and 
c^lls on each taember to deal with one* part of the report. Questions by the class 
are invited. ^ ^ 

Not all committee reports need to be formal in nature. Some committees 
might pre'fer to present a panel discussion, debate or drama tizatio^. An 
ambitious committee might even prepare a skit or an assembly program^. Orig- 
inality in committee reporting will evolve a^ students grow used to the idea. 

The Teacher^ s Role 

The teacher^s role iti committee work is that of a guide. Efe should never 
attempt to dominate the scene or to dictate any course of action to any of the 
committees. . • 

The teacher should see thap the work i^/- distributed equitably among the 
several committee^. Unless students posset facility in group procedures^, the 
teacher should help initiate each comniittee. This requires the 'providing of 
worthwhile activity to the portion of "the class that hasn^t yet been initiated 
into its comfnittee's assignment^ This will insure that all the students are 
busy instead of wasting time. 

Trie teacher should make available various materials for use by cornet tees , 
train them in methods of research tod keep in touch witii the progress of each 
committeee to make certain that it does not wander off the topic» 

The teacher should provide for ma:Ximtim social interaction by encouraging 
a permfssive"" atmosphere. At the same time, he is to make certain that the 
students do not ^aistake liberty for license, since very little progress can 
be made when disciplinary problems predominate. 

The^ teacher should circulate from group to ^oyp, making certain that 
each gtoup sees purpose in what it is doing and that the work is geared to the 
level of. the i^espective gr^^up. He should actually participate in their 
deliberations^ discussions and activities. Such participation is an effective 
way to keep informed of their progress. It calls for an even 'distribution 
of a teacher^s time and impartial diffusion of attention. It is highly 
important that^o committee feel ±i is being neglected ^nd thus lose its 
enthusiasm. Occasionally, but not often, the teacher might reassemble the 
clas^" and treat tjiem as one unit. ' , . 

In moving ab0ut the class, the 'teacher is to be particularly aware of the f 
social climate within each group, to see to It that all students are treated 
fairly by the other committee members and that no committee member is being 
overlooked, that each is making his contribution to the committee and that each 
one of the group is afforded an opportunity f o^^elf-expression in concordance 
with the group welfare. He should be particularly on the look*-oUt for person- 
ality problems that might ^rlse in the informal atmosphere of the committee. 

The goals of committee activity are to have the stiidents work together ^ 
harmoniously, assume responsibility .for performing a set task, share in spf>ing^ 
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that task through and in the course of all of their activity to become self^ 
reliant. ^ 4 * ^ 

Unfortunately, this does not happen overnight — particularly when com- ^ 
mittee work is new to the students. Until proper attitudes toward cotnoittee ^ 
activity are developed, until prefer work habits are established, the 
teacher is to be particularly vigilant in his supervlsioh of the class. - 

In the first place, he is to observe ^e over-all spirit within each ' 
committee arid to see whether committee members are working harmonioijusly. fle 
should be quick to discern personality clashes and should step in to heal any 
breach during its earliest manifestation, before it can become aggravated, 
Toward ''tfiis 'fend h4 shddlcf, dipiomabicallyl 'pr'^eht- th^ dtmination of ^ny . 
committee by one or two students or the unequal distribution of the work load 
within the committee. 

Disciplinary Problems , ^ ^ - , 

Disciplinary problems are likely to develop in the early stages^^of ""com- 
mittee activity and, if not tracecl to their source, mTght prevent th^ successful ^ 
coritinxaatlon of committee .work. It is,» for this reason, desirable tp h^e 
social controls established in the early stages of committee activity, and to 
make certain that every individual's abilities .and talents are being utilized. 
Very few individuals excel in all ar^s. Some students excel in.one^are^, 
others in another. One student possesses special ability in writing, ancther in 
. public speaking, a third in art, a fourth .along mechanical lines. There is a 
distinct need for recognizing the special capabilities of each stud^t and 
capitalizing on these, so that each will enter wholeheartedly into ffie co^IIl^t- 
tee activity. ^ • # 

The teacher of ^experience realizes that any student wll? is not challenged* ^ 
will lose interest and will either sit back and let all the others do the work 
or discover other activities, frequently antisocial ones, with whlfh to occupy 
his time. 

There is also the danger of tangential exploration on the part pf the ^ . 
conmiittees. This is du^ to the immaturity of the students and can be overcome ' 
only by the type of intellectual discipline that results from ttraining and 
experience. Until students achieve this discipline, much of the tangential 
e;q)loration by coniaittees can be avoided by caieful orientation as to the scope 
of activity of each committee and by the teachir*^ looking in frequently on 
the committees. Such informal visits provide-^im with an indication of the 
progress of each committee and offer him opportimities for channeling committees 
' or individuals in the proper direction. » * 

A certain amount of overlapping may. manifest itself; although some measure 
of this is all right, the teacher should be awate of the loss of time that may ^ ' 

result* He should not hesitate to step in and guide students in such matters* 
Sonje committees may require the assistance of the teacher in the organization 
of their subject matter; otherwise' their work may be too haphazard.^ Thej^ will 
^^ed guidance in the organization o£ their report to, /the class. 

The matt,er of leadership presents some important problems. There iff always 
present the danger that potential leaders may be overlooked oV tha^ 
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r those called upon to do the leading may be lacking in experience^ Truly demo- 
cratic principles dictate that each^ student be^given an opportunity to serve 
as committee leader at ojie time oi: another; in^fchis way,^each student has an 
opportunity to lead ^d* everyone gets to appreciate the problems' of the lead- 
er.. Lack of experience canoply be overcome by experience, and there is no 
better place for obtalning^'^erience than the classroom—under the patient 
guidance of the teacher and^he sympathetic understaiiding of fellow students. 

Values Resulting 

With the proper 'functioning of grgup procedures in the classroom, many 
^dudatibnai^^aaues should accrued These valuds fall int^ tvjo cdtefeories: ' 
(a) purely Individual benefits and (b) the benefits that accrue to the class. 

Individual gains would show in both intellectual gains and social devel- ' 
opment. "Undej^ the committee method there' is a greater degree of self-reliance. 
Students develop the ability to ; find information through personal investigation 
of source materials rather than relying on the teacher for information or 
direction. The committee method encourages tb,e exercise of initiative, provides 
practice in working independently, and permits a greater concentration of effort 
in a particular area. Through continuous ev,aluation by fellow students in the 
consnittee., each student develops the ability of self-evalaation. 
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PROBLEM AREAi 

PERFORMANCE 
.OBJECTIVES: 



PREREQUISITE (S): 

LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES: 



Learning Taak 28 
EVALUATION PROCESSES UNIQUE TO BOOKKEEPING 



What are some of the evaluation techniqtjes which are unique? 

1. Identify at least five techniques of evaluation for book- - 
keeping teaching and learning. 

2. Prepare an evaluation instrument to measure the achieve- 
ment of bookkeeping students in some major part of the 

«.i^kkeeping cyql^., . ... , 



None, 



•A. READINGS 



1. Review Evaluation Learning Task from Spiral I. 

2. Review the discussions of testing and evaluation in 
the teacher* s manuals and source books for book- 
keeping. 

3. Read Chaptet 10 of Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping- 
Accounting . 

4. .Read Chapter 7 of Testing and Evaluat ion in Business 
Education by Hardaw^y. 

B. ACTIVITIE^ FOR CLASSROOM PRACTICE 

1. In small groups, discuss several evaluation tech-- 
niques and identify the advantages and disadvantages 
of each* 

C. ACTIVITIES FOr'pRACTICE IN FIELD SITUATIONS . 

1. With the permission of your cooperating teacher, help 
develop evaluation instruments for use in his/her 
class. ^ , . 

D. ACTIVITIES FOR EVALUATION OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1.' Construct and turn in to the instructor an evaluation 
instrument which tests both bookkeeping knowledge and 
skill. ■ ^ 
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Learning Task 30 ■ 
EDUCATIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY FOR TEACHERS^ 



PROBLEM AREA:' 



The teacher or prospective teacher has a, number of critical 
problems related to the question of "What kind of teacher 
am I going to be?" The answer to this question has an ob- 
vious relationship to the decision each student or teacher 
makes as to the types ^skills which will be learned or • , 
developed . ^ 



PERFOR^IANCE 
OBJECTIVES: 



PREREQUISITE (S) 



i. By the end of the task, each student should be able to - 
specify, in general terms, the types of skills which he 
has selected for self-emphasis during the remainder of 
his NUSTEP learning experiences. 

2 By the end of the task, each student should be able to 
identify five educational trends which are of importance 
in evaluating the skills- he has chosen as being of impor- 
"tance for his own self -growth. \ - ' • 

Completion of Spiral I and all subject matter tasks assigned 
for Spiral II • , . , • 



LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES': 




A. ' READINGS 

2. "Changes and Trends-..*' , rx^ u 

y. "Accountability: Ques-tions to Think On. - 

B. ACTIVITIES FOR CLASSROOM PRACTICE 

1. Participate in a class discussion of "Why Teachers Fail" 
and "Changes and Trends..." . 

C. ACTIVITIES FOR PRACTICE IN FI ELD SITUATIONS , 

1. Using, the questions posed in "Account ili ty : Questions 
• to Think On,!' stelect five skillf which you wish to leara^ 
or devdlop foi^ your .own self-growth and relate them-to 
probable development^ in education. ,Prepare your answer 
in written form. 

• p. ACTIVITIES FOR EVALUATION OF S TUDENT PERFORMMCE 

1 Discuss your written paper prepared for "C" with your 

proctor and develop an agreement for learning, experiencei 
to be completed during the remainder of the semester. 
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WHY TEACHERS FAIL 



Introduction 



^<ije 



lof your4eaming experiences in the NUSTEP program up to this point 
poncemed w£th traditional, orthodox classroom management skills, 
fences have been designed to develop pre-instructional skills, i,e,, 
_youvith a set of entry-level skills in preparation for learning 
rjLnstructional process. 



The^mainder of your learning experiences in NUSTEP should be aimed, 
,tiopeful]^l at the development of higher levels of instructional skills. Such 
a goal ra^es, however, a number of important questions: - 

Since there ^re so many approaches to teaching and instruction, 
which instructional approaches are most important for the 
prospective teacher *s knowledge and mastery? 
How can the prospective teacher decide which instructional f 
approaches are most valuable? 

Are some approaches better for some individuals because of 
unique personality variables while not appropriate for* other 
individuals, i,e, , is there a criterion for deciding which 
approrach is the "best method?" 



In 

Pail"~ti 



ie article which is reproduced below- 
to^an^wer the following questions: 



-B,F, Skinner ^s "Why Teachers 



1:3. 



n 

■ ^ 



From Skinner's analysis, why would it seem that 'apprenticeship 
method_s' of training teachers are likely, to produce limited or 
ineffective skill development? 

Skinner says, in effect, that the failure of schools is due ' 
mainly to a preoccupation with aversive controls. In the 
schooling experiences you have had, what kinds of aversive 
controls result in undesirable outcomes, why are these strategies 
retained by teachers? 

According to Skinner, what are the weaknesses of each of the 
following popular alternatives to traditional aversive control 
strategies : 

A, The "Show and Tell" ^ 

B, ^ "Getting the Learners V Attention" 

C, "Socratic Questioning" 

What is the "Idol of the Good Student"? 
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KHY .'TEACHERS FAIL 
B.F. Skinner 



The most wiiiely publicized efforts to improve education shbw an*extra- 
ordinary neglect of method. Learning and teaching are not analyzed, and 
almost no effort is made to improve teaching as such. The aid which education 
/ Is to receive usually means money, and the pro.posals for spending it follow, 
ja few familiar lines. We should build more and better schools". - We ahould 
recruit* more and better Diachers. We should search for better students 
and make sure that all competent stiidents can go to school or college. ' We 
shoAild multiply teacher-student contacts witfi films and television. We should 
design new curricula^ All this can be done without looking at teaching itself. 
We need not ask how those bBtter teachers are to teach tljose better students 
in those better schoo.ls, what kinds of contact are to be multiplied through 
mass media, or how new curricula are to be made effective. 

Perhaps we should not expect questioms of this «ort to be asked in what 
is essentially a consumer's revolt. Earlier educational reforms were proposed 
by teachers - a Comenius, a Rousseau, a John Dewey - who were familiar with 
teaching methods, knew their shortcomings, and thought they saw a chance to 
improve them. Today the disaffected are the parents, ^ployers, and others 
who are unHap^ about the product of education. When teachers complain, it is 
as consumers of education at Ipwer levels - graduate school authorities want 
better college teaching and college teachers work to improve high school cur- 
ricula. It is perhaps natural that consumers should turn to the conspicuous 
shortcomings of plant, personnel, and equipment rather than to method., ^ 

It is also true that education^ method Has not been brought to their' 
attention in a f^^vor.able light. Pedagogy is not a prestigious word. Its 

estate may be traced in part to the fact that under the blandishments of. 
statistical methods, which promised, a new kind of rigor, educational psychol- 
ogists spent half a century measuring the results of teaching while neglecting 
teaching .itself . They compared different methods of teaching in matched 
groups and could often say that one method was clearly better than another, 
but the methods they compared were usually not drawn from their own research 
or even their own theories, and their results seldom generated new methods* 
Psychological studies of learning were equally sterile - concentrating -on 
relatively, unimportant details of few typical learning .situations ^such as 
the memory drum, 'the maz^e, the discrimination box, and verbal "problems." 
The learning and forgetting curves which emerged from these studies were never 
useful in the classroom and came to occupy a less and less important place 
in textbooks on ^educational psychology. Even today many distinguished 
.learning theorists insist that their work has no practical relevance. 

For these and doubtless other reasons, what has been taught as pedagogy ^ 
has not been a true technology of teaching. Coliege teaching, indeed, has 
not been taught at all. The beginning teacher receives .no professional prep- 
aration. He usually begins to 'teach simply as he himself has 'been taught, 
and if he improves, it is only ip the. light of his o^n unaided experience. 
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Hi^ ?chbbl and grade school teaching are taught primarily through apprentice- 
^P^s» in whicji students receive the' advice and counsel of experienced 
teachers* Certain trade skills and rules of thumb are passed alpng^, but tft6 
young , teacher 's own experience is to'be the major source of improvement. 
Even this modest venture in. teacher training is under attack. It is argued 
that a good teacher is simply knowledgeable in ftis subject matter and is <^ ' 
interested in it. Any special knowledge of pedagogy" as a basic ^cifence of 
teaching is. felt to be unnecessai^. * * " "| 

The attitude is regrettable. No enterprise can improve itseli to the 
fullest extent without examining its basic processes. A really ef^jective 
educational system cannot be set up until we understand the proces^ of 
leaxming and teaching. Human behavior is far tob complex to be legt to . , 
casual exp^'ience, or even to organized experience in the restricfed envir- 
onment of the classroom. Teachers need help. In particular, they need help 
of the kind offered by scientific analysis of behavior. ^ 

Fortunately such an analysis is now available. Principles derived f3:om 
it have already contributed to the design of schools, equipment, texts, and 
classroom practices. Prograflmied instruction is perhaps its best kncJwn achieve- 
ment. *Some acquaintance with its basic formulation is beginning to be regarded 
as ^prtaht in the training of teachers and/SaCEtntstr^tors. ^ These positive 
coi5^^b>utions , however, are no more important than the light which; the ^^jialys is 
tl^l^s orTcutrent practices. There Is something wrong with teaching. Fi:om 
the point of view of an experimental analysis of behavior, what ±s% 

Avers ive Control . Corporal Punishment has always played an iii5)ortant 
role in education. As Marrou says, "...education and corporal punishment 
appeared as inseparable to a Hellenistic Greek as they had to a Jewish or an 
Egyptian scribe in the time of the Pharoahs. Montaigne's well-known descrip- 
tion of punished children yelling and masters mad with rage is as true of " 
Latin as it is of Greek schools. When the men of antiquity thought back to 
their school days they immediately remembered the beatings. *To hold out the 
hand for the cane' - manum ferulae subducere - was an elegant Latin way of 
saying 'to study'"." 

The cane is still vith,us, and efforts to abolish it are vigorously 
opposed; In Great Brit^iin a split leather strap for whipping students called 
a taws can be obtained from suppliers who advertise in, edticational> journals , 
one of whom is said to sell 3,000 annually. (The taws has the ad^r^ntage, 
shared by the rubber trunsheon,, of leaving no incriminating marks^) 

The brutality of corpojral punishment and the viciousness it ^reed^ in 
both teacher and student have,, of course, led to reform. Usually ft his has 
meant little more than a shifting to noncorporal measures, of which education 
can boast an astonishing list. Ridicule (now largely verbalized tut once 
symbolized by the dunce cap or by forcing the student to si? facitig the wall, 
scolding, sarcasm, criticism, incarceration (being kept after school), extra . 
^school or homework, the withdrawal of privileges, forced lab pstr|^ism, being, 
put on silence, and fines - these are some of the devices which have permitt^iF 



the teacher to spare the rod without spoiling the^ child. In some respects 
they are less objectionable than corporal punishment, but the pattern re- 
mains; the ♦student spends a great part of his day doing things he does not 
want to do. Education is in more^than one sense '"compulsory If'a teacher 
is in doubt about his own methods, he should ask himself a few questions. Do • 
my students stop work' immediately when I dismiss the class? (If so, dismissal 
is obviously a release from, a threat,)" Do they welcome rather j:han regret 
vacations and unscheduled days of no school? Do I reward them "for good 
behavior by excusing them from other assignments? Dd I punish them by giving 
them additional assignments? Do I frequently say, "Pay-attentionI" , "Now^r 
remember," or otherwise gently "admonish" them? Do I find it necessary f^m ' 
time to time to "get tough" and threaten some form qf punishment? 

The teacher can use aversive control because he is either bigger and 
stronger than his students or able to invoke the authority of parents 
or police who are. He can, for example, coerce students into reading texts , 
listening to lectures, taking part in discussion, recalling as much as 
possible of what they have read or heard, and writing papers. This is per- 
haps an achievement, but it is offset by an extraordinary list of unwanted 
by-products traceable to the basic practice. 

The student who works mainly t3 escape aversive stimulation discovers 
other ways^^of escaping. He is tardy - "creeping like | snail unwillingly 
to school," He stays away from school altogether. Education has its own 
word for' this - "truancy" - from an old Celt word meaning wretched, A 
special policeman, the truant officer, deals with offenders by threatening 
still more aversive consequences. The dropout is a legal truant. Children 
who commit suicide are often fpund to have had trouble in school. 

There are subtler forms of escape, Thou'gh physically present and looking 
at teacher or text, the student doesn't pay attention. He is hysterically 
deaf. His mind wanders. He daydreams. Incipient forms of escape appear as 
restlessness. "Mental fatigue'* is usually not a state of exhaustion but an 
uncontrollable disposition to escape to other activities whiph, it is hoped, 
will also be profitable. The .periods into wHich the school day is broken 
measure the limits of successful aversive control rather than the capacity 
for sustained ^attention, A child will spend hours absorbed in play or in 
watching moYles or television who cannot sit still iip^hdk^ for more than 
a few minutes before escape becomes too strong to be NdemedV- One of the 
easiest forms of -escape is simply to forget all pne ha&-3^^£d, and no one 
has discovered a form of control to prevent this ultimate b^^jkzoT freedom. 

An equally serious result which an experimental analysis of behavior 
leads us to expect -is that students' counterattack. If the teacher is weak, 
the- students may attack openly. He may be impertinent^, impudent, rude, or 
defiant. His verbal behavior may berT5tbscene or profane,' He may annoy 
the teacher and escape punishment by doing so surreptitiausly by groaning, 
shuffling his feet, or snapping his fingers. A "tormentor" is a surreptitious 
noisemaker especially designed for classroom use. Physical attacks on teachers 
are now common. Verbal attacks in the teacher's absence are legendary. 
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Counterattack escalate^. Slightly aversive action by the* teacher 
evokes reactions that demand .severer meSs^ires, to wh±ch'*in 4:uCti the student 
reacts still inore violently. Escalation may continue until one party with- 
dr*aws (the student leaver sc^ol or the te|icher resigns) or 'dominates ^com- 
pletely (the students establish anarchy or the rtieacher. imposes a despotic 
discipline). , ♦ . / ^ 

Vandalism is another forto of counterattack which is growing steadily 
more serious. Many cities' maintain special police forces 'to guard kchool 
buildings on weekends, Schools are now beipg designe;d so tljat windows can- 
not *be •easily broken from the street,' A more sweeping counterattack comes 
latex when, as a taxpayer ojty 'S^^ alumnus, a former student *ref uses to^up- 
port educatiQn|^ institution, Anti-intellectualism is often a general 



attadfe on all mat education reptesents,, 

A much less obvious but Equally sejrious effect of. aversive control" is 
plaifn inaction. The student is Mullen, stubborn/ and unresponsive, - He 
"blocksj^" ^e' refuses to obey,* - Inaction is sometimes a form o^ escape 
(rather than carry out an asslghpent, the student simply takes punishment 
as the lesser evil) and sometijnes^ a form^of attack, the object of which is 
to enrage* the teacher, but it is also in fts own right a predictable effect 
of aversive clontrol, ^ » 

All these reactipns have emotional accompaniments, • Fear and anxiety 
are characteristics of escape and avoidance, anger of counterattack, and re- 
sentment of sullen inaction. These are the cl^sical features of juvenile 
delinquency, x)f psychosomatic illness, and o^ other maladjustments familiar 
\o the administrations and health services of educational institfu'tions, TKere 
are other serious disadvantages ol aversive control. Behavior which satisfies 
aversive contingencies may have ifndesirable character is t ihs , ^ It may be^ 
unduly compulsive ("meticulous" once meant fearful); it requires effort; ft. 
is work'.^ Mfe'^'^udent glay.s a submissive role which is less and less useful 
as cuJLtural prac:tices move away from totalitarian pattern^, Rousseau coul)t J. 
complain further that sc^cely more than half zhe pupils of his day lived* 
to en^oy the blessings for which the pleasures of chil^dhoQd ,were sacrificed. 
Fortunately that is no longer true, but the sacriJEice continues, 

Aversive methods also have effects on teachers. The young teacher may » 
begin his careet with^a favorable attitude towatd his prof e^sion-«nd toward 
his ^students , only to 'find himself playing a consistently unfriendly role , 
as a repertoire of ^^ggressive Whaviors are repeatedly reinforced. The 
prospect does not attract or hoM good^ teachers, A^: times phe profession 
has been tolerable only to weakxings or to those. who enjoy treating others 
aversively. Even when moderately used, aversive practices interfere with 
the kinds of relations with students which make more productive techniques 
feasible, 

'» ' • , . 

In college and gra"duate schools the aversive pattern survives in fhe now 
almost^ universLal system of "assign and test," The teacher does not teach^ 
he simply holds the student responsible for learning. . The student must 
read books, stuc^y texts j perform experiments, and attend lectures, and he 
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is responsible for doing 30 in the sense thai: if^^he does not correctly ^ 
/ report what he has seen, heard, or read, he will suffer aversive consequenceJR 
•"Questions and answers are so staple a feature of education that their con- 
nection with • teaching almost never occasions surprise, yet as a demand ^ 
Jfor a response which will meet c^rt^in s'pecifications, a question is almost 
always .slightly aversive. An*examina^on,-.as a collection pf questions, char- 
acteristically generates the anxiety and panib apprd^priate ,to "avoidance 
and escape. Reading a student's paper is still likely to be called cor- 
recting it. Examijiations are designed to- show priticipally what the student- 
does not know. A test which proves to be' too easy is* made harder before 
be^ng given again, ostensibly because an* easy test doesnot discriminate 
but more probably because the teactffer is afraid of weakening the threat 
under which his students are worktog. A teacher is fudged by his employers * 
and colleagues by the severity of the threat he imposes; he is a good teacher 
iJ^ he makes his Students work hard, regardless of how. he does so or how 
math he teaches t6em l>y doing'so. He eventually evaluated himself in the 
same way.; if he tries to shift to nonaversi^e methods^ he may discover that 
^. ♦ Hh^,/?^sists making things easy ^as if this necessarily meatit teaching less. 

Proposals to add requirements and raise standards are usually part of 
.an aversive pattern. A well-knbwn educator has written: "We' must stiffen 

the wQrk of our schools/, .we have every, reason to cToncentrate' on (certain 

subjects) and be unflagging in our* ij^sistence' that they be re*a>ly learned... 
, Senior year (in -high school) ought to be the hardest. .. (We should give) ^ o 

students wo1rt?^at is bpth difficult and important, and (insist) that it 

be well done.*. , We should demand ^more of our students." 

. These statements were probably* intended to be synonymous with "students 
^ should learn more" or possibly "teachers should teach more." There may 
be good reasons why students should take more m^^ematics or learn a modern 
language, more thoroughly or be better prepared f^ college or graduate 
school, but they are not reasons for intensifying aversive pressures- A 
stanHard is a level of achievement; cmly under a particular philosophy of 
education is it a critexfion upon which some form of punishment is contingent. 

-It is not difficult ta explain the use of aversive control. The teacher 
, * can-easily arrange aversive contingencies ; ,liis culture has already taught 
him how to do so. In 'any case, since the immediate- effects ar^e clear-cut, " 
effective techniques are easily learned. 'When the' control begins early, and 
is maintained consistently^. and particularly when it takes tla§*moderate form, 
of "gentle 'admonitions,*' by-products ar^ minimised. 'Systems which are 
basically aversive have produced well-disciplined, obedient, industrious, 
And eventually informed and skilled students sometimes to the *envy of teachers 
' Vho cannot skillfully use the same techniques. Even th'e students themselves 
^ may be impressed and .may retun:>j years later to thank their te^achers for 
having beaten "or ridiculed them. ^ « . * 

^ . \* • , . • * . 

Aversive control can be defended*^ as' "nature's way." In learning to turn 
a haiidspring, a child improves by avoiding bumps and bruises. The natural 
environmen^teache* a person .to act in ways which resolve pu^lement or 
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reduce the 'threat sr£ not knowing. lAiy should the teacher not imicat^j'^.j^. 
nature and arrange comparable aversive contingencies, such as puzzling th^^^-i;'; 
student .to induce him to think or malting him cxirious to induce him to ex-V/f 
plore. But ttature, as we^ shall* see l^ter , is not always an admirable 
teacher. Its aversive contingencies ar^ riot a model to be copied but a .-^ ^ 
^standard to be excelled. ** ' \ ^^f^^ 

Aversive contingencies also provide an opportunity for the- student 
to learn to adjus^^to the unpleasant and painful, to act effectively when_. 
threateneji, to submit to pain, but they are usually not well designed iolc% ; 
that purpose. As Rousseau pointed out, a child may be taught to come witfi^ 
aversive stimulation, 'but the required contingencies are not easily combined 
with contingencies designed to teach other things. ""f^^j^x^. 

Aversive control, is no doubt sanctic^ed in part^because it is comp^^; 
ible v/ith prevailing philosophies of gove^mment and religion. It is not^^* • 
only the teacher who holds the student responsible ^or doing what he ^g^p to 
do ^r punishes him jilstly" when "he fails. It is not only the faili^M^^ent 
who is told that "ignorance is no excuse." Schools and colleges must, (^fe^ourse, 
share in the eth^icaSand legal control of the societies which support thpt 
and of whicrfi th^ arff^a part, and they have comparable problem^ of their I 
own to which ^aveMive control has always seemed relevant but with their iiW^or- 
tunate by-products cantfot -be defined as necessaty evils until we are sure ..^ 
that other soifftions cfannot be found. ^ * 

Most teachers are humane and well disposed. They do not want tq th>;eaten 
their students* yet the;y find themselves doing so. They want to' help buty v 
their offers are often declined. Most students arer well disposed.. They|e; 
wai;^t an educatio\i> y-et they canngt force themselves to study, and they 
they are wasting time^ For reasons which they have probably nqt correct 
identified, many are in revolt. Why should education continue to use th^%{ 
aversive techniques tbVhl^ all, this is *so obvioiisly due? Evidently be- J", 
cause effective alternatives have not been found. It is not enough simplyf 
to, abandon aversive measures. A Summerhill is therapeutic not 'educationstfi: 
by withholding' pufeshmfei^ teacjiers may help students who have been' badly 
tfeated elsewhere and prepare them to be taught, but something else is ' 
needed. Tolstoy soon ^bai^<med the school for the children of his serfs l!p 
which no child was obligeQ ^ go to school or, when in shcool, to pay at-j^ 
Mention, and similar experiments by the anarchists and by Bfertrand Russet! 
also failed. # ' ^ t ' 

Telling and showiftfe . A child sees things and talks about them ac- * 
curately afterward. 'He listens to^'news and gossip and passes it along, 
fee recounts in great derail 'the plot of a movie he has seen or a botsk he 
hks read. ^ He seems 'to hqye a "natural curiosity," a "love of knowledge," 
alid an "inherent wish* to learn." Why not -take advanta'ge of these natural ; 
endowments and sj.mply birfng the student into contact with the worlji he is to 
learn about? There are practical problems, of course. Only a'^maLl part 
of the r6al world can be brought into the classroom even .with the ai4 of 
films, tape recorders, and television, and only a small part of what remains 
can be visited outside. Words are easily imparted, but the verbal excesses 
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of classical education. have . shown how easily this, fact may lead to dangerous 
overemphasis. Within 'reasonable limits* hdwevgr, is it not possible to teach 
simply by giving ^he student ^n o^pportunity to learn in a natural way? ^ 

'* Unfortunately, a stud^t- does*,nat le^arn simply when he is shown or 
told. Something essential'ltCL his j;^tural curiosity or wish to learn is 
missing from the classroom.\ What^, is missing, technically speaking, is 
"positive reinforceiaent.". In daily liie the ^stCid^t looks, listens, and 
remembers because certain consetju^nces then f6ll(3w. He learns to look 
and listen in those special ways which, encourage remembering beca\i9e he 
is reinforced for recalling What he has seen and^ heard^ just as a news- 
paper reporter notes 'and remembers things he sees, because he is pai\i for 
reporting 'them. Consequences of this sort are lacking when a teacher simply 
shows a student .something 'or tells^him something. 

Rousseau was the great advocate of ;iatural learning. Emile Was to be 
taught by theCworld of things. His teacher was to draw his attention to 
that world, but otherwise his education was to be negative. There were 
to be no arranged cotisequences . When Rousseau's ^disciple , Pestalozzi, tried 
/the methods of his Own f lesh-and-blood son, he ran into trouble. His diary 
is on^ of the most pathetic documents in the history of education. As he 
walked with his young son beside a stream, Pestalozzi would repeat several 
times ''and flow 'downhill." He would show the boy that "wood swims in water, 
and... stones sink." Whether, the child ^was learning anything or not, he 
was not unhappy, and Pestalozzi could believe that at least he was using 
the right method. But then the world of things had to be left behind, 
failure could no longer be concealed. "I could only get him to read with 
difficult^^^he a tVTousand ways of getting out of it, and never loses 
an opportOrtirt^To doing something else." He could make the boy sit still 
at his lessons by first making him "tun and play out of doors in the cold," 
but Pestalozzi himself was then exhausted. Inevitably, of course, he re-' 
"^fned to.aversive measures; "He was soon tired of learning to read, but as 
I had decided that he should work at it regularly every day,- whether he liked 
it or noti, I determined to make him feel the necessity of doing so,, from the 
very first, by showing him there was no choice between this work>and my dis- 
pleasure which I made him feel by 'keeping him in." 

Getting attention. The failure of "showing and telling" is sometimes 
ateribtited to lack 6f attention. We are often aware that we ourselves are 
not listening or looking' carefully . If we are not to punish the student for 
not looking* and listening, how can we make .him concentrate? One possibilit-y 
is to make sure that there is nothing else to be seen or heard. The schoolroom 
is isolated and' fr^eeci of distractions. Silence is often the rule. 
Physical constraints are helpful. Esfrphones reassure the teacher that only 
what is to jDe rfeard is going into, the student's ears. The TV screen is 
praised for its isolation aird hypnotic effect. A piece of equipment , has 
been proposed which achieves concentration* in the following desperate way: 
the student faces a brightly lighted text, framed^ by walla which operate on 
the principle of the blinders once worn by carriage horses. His ears are 
between earphones. He reads part of^the'text aloud and then , listens to 
his recorded voicfe as he reads it agi^. . If he does not learn what he 
reads, it is certainly not because he Ri^^not seen^itl- , . ^ 
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A less 'coercive practice is to make what is to be seen or heard at- 
tractive and attention-compelling. The advertiser faces. the same problem . . 
as the teacher, and his techniques have been widely copied in the design 
of textbooks, films, an^ classroom practices. |fe;ight colors, variety, sud- 
rden change, "big type, anjjnated sequences - all T^e at least a temporary ^ 
effect in, inducing the student to look and listen. They do not, however, 
teach the student to look and^listen,' because they occur at the wrong time. 
Similar weakness is seen, in making school itself pleasant. Attractive , arch- 
itecture, 'colorful interiors, comfortable furniture, congenial social ar- 
rangements, naturally interesting subjects - these are all reinforcing, but 
they reinforce only the behavior they are contingent upon. An attractive ' 
school building reinforces the behavior of coming in s^ght of it. A colorful 
and comfortable classroom reinforces the behavior entering it. Roughly 
•speaking, these things could be said to stren^hen a positive attitude 
toward school.' But tfiey proyide merely the setting for instruction. They 
do not teach what students are in sphool to learn. 

W^n^the same way audio-visual aids usually come at the wrong time to 
^ strengthen the forms of behaVior which are~ the principal concern of. the 
teacher. An interesting page printed in four colors reinforces the student 
simply for opening the book and looking at it. It does not^reinf orce" 
reading "the page or even examining it closely; certainly it does not rein- 
^force those activities which result in effective -recall of what is seen. 
An interesting lecturer holds his^listeners in the sense that they look at 
and listen to him, just as an interesting demonstration film reinforces tfxe 
behavior of watching it, but neither the lecture nor t*he film tiecessarily 
reinforces listening or listening in those special ways which further recall. 
Iiv good instruction interesting thing? should happen after the student has; 
re.ad a page or listened' or looked with care. The four-color .picture should 
'become interesting when the text which accompanies it has been read. One 
stage in a lecture or film should be interesting only if earlier stages 
have been carefully examined and remembered. In general, naturally attrac- 
tive and interesting things* further the primary goals of education only wKen 
^ Cfaey enter Into much more subtle contingencies of reinforcement than are 
^ "^^©^ally represented by audio-visual aids. 

Making Wte rial easy^ to remember . It is^ possible thafr students may 
k be induced to learn by making material not only, attractive but memorable* 
Ap obvious » example is making material easy. The child first learns to 
wtite in manuscript because it resembles the text he is learning to rea4; 
he ipay^learn to spell only words he will actually use; if he. cannot read 
he can listen to recorded speech. * This sort of simplification shows a 
lack exf confidence in methods of teaching and often merely postpones the ^ 1. 
teacher *s task, but is sometimes a. useful strategy. Material which is 
well organized is also, of course, easier to learn,. , ^ 

Some current psychol<^ical theories suggest that material jnay be 
made memorable in another way. Various laws of perception imply that an 
observer cannbt^help seeing things in certain ways. The^sfci^ltfs seems to. 
force itself upon the organism. Optical illusions are often cited as ex- 
amples. 'These laws suggdst the possibility that material m^ be presented 
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in a 'fotTn-in which it is irresistibly learned. Materialj is to be so 
"structured" that it is readily - and almost necessarily!- "grasped." v 
Instructional examples are, however, /ar less persuasive! than the demon- 
strations, offered in support of them. In trying t6 assign an important 
function to the material to' be learned, it is particularly easy to over- 
look other conditions under which learning actually occurs. 

The teacher as midv/ife . No matter how attractive, interesting, and 
well structure material may>e, the discouraging fact is that it is often 
not learned, Rather^than continue' to ask whx so many educational theorists 
have concluded that the teacher cannot really teach at all but can only help 
the student learn. The dominant metaphor goes back to Plato. As Emile 
Brehier puts it, "Soprates. . •posse$sed no other art but maieutics, his 
mother Phaenarete^s a^t of delivering; he drew out from souls what they have 
in them..." The student alread^pcnows the truth: the teacher simply shows , 
him, that he knows. As we have seen, however , there is no evidence that the. 
boy in the scene from Meno learned anything. He could not have reconstructed 
the theorem by himself when Socrates had finished, and Socrates says as 
much later in the dialogue: "If someone will keep asking him these same 
questions often and in various forms, you can be sure that in the end he 
will know about them as accurately as anybody." (Socrates was a frequency 
'theorist.') 

# 

It must be admitted that the assignment was difficult. The boy was 
starting from scratch. When Polva uses the same technique in presiding'at 
the birth of the farmula for the diagonal of a parallel pipe his students 
make a more positive contribution because they^have already had some geo-^ 
metry, but any success due to previous teaching weakens the claim for maieutics. 
And Polva 's promptings and questionings give more help than he wants to ^ 
admit. ^ 

It is only because mathematical proofs seem to arise from the nature 
of things that they can be said in some sense to be "known by everyone" 
and simply waiting to be drawn out. Even Socrates coxild not argue that 
the soul knows the facts of history or a second language. -Impregnation 
must preceed. parturition. But is it not possible that a presentation 
-which has not seemed to be learned is the seed from which knowledge grows 
to be delivered by the teacher? Perhaps the intellectual midwife is to 
show the student that he remembers what he has already been shown or told. \ 
In The Idea of a University , Cardinal Neiwman gave an example of the maieutic 
method applied to acquired knowledge. It will stir painful memories in 
many teachers. A tutor is talking with a candidate aboxit a bit of history - 
a bit of history, in fact, in which Plato's Menon lost-his life. ^ 
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T. It is the Anabasis you take up?... What is the leaning of -the word 
Anabasis? 0 is silent. 

T. You know very well; take your time, aqd don*t be alarmed. Anabasis 
means . . .6~r— ^n ascent . * . 

t. Who ascended? 0. The Greeks, Xenophon. 

T. Very well; Xenophon and the Greeks; the Greeks ascended. To what 
did they ascend? , \ \ ^ 

0. Against the Persian King; they ascended >to fight the Persian king. 
C T. That is right... an ascent; but I thought^ we called it a descent 
wi^en a foreign army carried war into a country? p. Yes. 

T. Don't we tallAof a descent of barbarians? 0. Yes. 
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T. Why then are the Greeks said to go up? 0. They went ujf to 
fight the Persian king. ^ . " \, 

T. Yes, but why up. , .why not down? 0. They came down afterwards, 
when they returned back to Greece, 

T. Perfectly right; they did... but could you give no reason why they' 
are said to go up to Persia, not down? 0. They went up to Persia. 

T. Why do you not say they went down? 0. pauses, then,... They went 
down to Persia. 

T. You have misunderstood me. 

Newman warned his reader that the Candidate is deficient to a great 
extent... not ;5uch as it is likely that a respectable school would turn out. 
He recognized a poor student, but not a poor method. Thousands of teachers 
Have wasted years of the^ir lives in exchanges which have been no more profit- 
able - and all to the greater glory of maieutics and out of a conviction 
that telling and showing are not only inadequate but wrong. 




^ Although the soul has perhaps not al^-^^gj^ knowp the truth nor ever been 
confronted with it in a half-forgotten experienc^ it may still seek it. If 
the student can be taught to learn from the world of things, nothing else will 
ever have to be taught. This is the method of discovery. It is designed 
to absolve the teacher from a sense of failure by making instruction unneces- 
sary. The teacher arranges the environment in which discovery is tijt 
place, he suggests lines of inquiry, he keeps the student within bounds^! 
The important .thing is that he should tell him nothing* 

The human organism dods, of course, learn without being taught. It is 
good that this is. so, and ijt would no doubt be a good thing if more could be 
learned in that way. Students are naturally interested in what- they learn 
by themselves because they would not learn if they were not, and for 'the same 
reason they "are more likely' to remember what they learn in that way. There 
are reinforcing elements of surprise and accomplishment in personal discovery 
which are welcome' alternatives to traditional aversive consequences. But 
discovery is no solution to the problems of education. A culture is no 
stronger than its capacity t? transmit itself. It. must impart an accum- 
ulation of skJLllsf' knowledge, and social and ethical practices to' its new 
members.. The, institution- of education is designed to serve this purpose. 
It is quite impossible for the student to discover for himself any substantial 
part of the wisdom of his culture, and no philosophy of education reallyj 
proposed doing this. Great thinkers build upon the past, they do not waste 
time in rediscovering it. It is dangerous to suggest to the sttident that it 
is beneath his dignity to learti ';^at others already know; that there is some- 
thing ignobleSy( and. even destructive of '.'rational powers") in memorizing] 
facts, codes, rormulae, or passages from literary works, apd that to be/ad- 
mired he must think in -original ways. It is equally dangerous to forgo! 
teaching important facts and principles in order to give the student ^a fchance 
to discover them for himself. Only a teacher who is unaware^of his effects 
on his students can believe that children actually discover mathematfc^, that 
(as one teacher has written) in group discussions they "can and do figure 
out all of the relationships^ facts', and pi||:edures that comprise a 'full 

program in math."/ - , ♦ 1 : ^ 

^ » ■ 
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Tllj^re are p^ier difficulties. The positi|on of the teacher who en- 
courages discovery is ambiguous. Is he to preTfend that he himself dees not 
know? (Socrates said Yes. In Socratic irony those who knovj enjoy a laugh 
at the expense, of those who do not.) Only for the 'sake of encouraging a 
joint venture in discovery is the teacher to choose to teach only those things 
which he himself has not yet ..learned? Or is he frankly to *say, "I know, but 
you must find out," and accept the consequ^^es for his relations with his 
students? , . * \ 

Still another difficulty arises when it is necessary to teach a whole 
class. Hqv are a few good students to be prevented from making all the 
discoveries? When that happens, other members of the class not only miss 
the excitement of discovery bi^t are left to learn material presented in 
a slow and particularly confusing way. Students should, of course, be 
encouraged tp explore, to ask questions, to study by themsives , to be 
"creative." When properly analyzed, as we shall see, the kinds of behavior 
referred to in such expressions can be taught. It does not foilow, how- 
ever, that they must be taught by the method of discovery.. 

The idols of the school . Effective instructional practices "threaten 
the conception of teaching as a form of maieutics. If we suppose that the 
student is to "exercise his rational powers," to "develop his mind," or to 
learn through "intuition or insight,". then it may indeed be triie that the 
teact^er cannot teach but can only he^lp the student learn. But these goals 
can b^^rest^ted in terms of explicit changes in. behavior, and effective 
methods) of instruction can then be designed. / ^ 

In his famous four idols, Francis Bacon formulated some of the- reasons 
wh^ men arrive at "false ideas. He might have added two special Idols of the 
School which affect those who want to improve teaching. The Idol of the 
Good Teacher is the belief that what a good teacher can do, any teacher 
can do. Some teachers are, of course, unusually effective. They are 
naturally interesting people, vzho make things interesting to their students. 
They are skillful in handling students, as they are skillful in handling 
people in general. They can formulate facts and principles and communicate 
them to others in effective ways. Possibly their skills and talents will | 
someday be better understood and successfully imparted to new teachers. 
At the moment, however, they are true exceptions. The fact that a method^ j 
proves successful in their hands does not mean that it will solve important 
problems in education. • , 



\ The Idol of the Good Student is the belief that what a good student 
can learn, any student can learn. Because they have superior ability or have 
bee|i exposed to fortunate early environments, some students learn without 
bein^ taught. Possibly we^, shall someday produce*more of them. At the* 
moment, however, the fact that a method. works with good students does not mean 
that it will work with all. It is possible that we shall profess more 
rapidly toward effective education by leaving the good teacher and the 
good student out of account ' altogether. They will not suffer, because they 




do not need our help. ' We may devote ourselves then to the discovery of 
pr^dfeices which ar^e* appropriate to the ramaining - ^^5^ tiiixety-five . 
percent of teachers and students. ^ 

The Idols of the School explain some of the breathless excitement 
with which educational theorists -return again and again to a few standard 
solutions. Perhaps we should regard them as merely two special cases of 
a more general source of error, the belief that personal experience in the 
classroom is the primary source of pedagogical wisdom. It is actually very 
difficult for teachers to profit from experience. They almost never learn 
-about their long-term successes cm: failures, and their short-term effects 
are not easily traced to the practices from which they presumably arouse. 
Few teachers have time to reflect on such matters, and traditional educa- 
tional research has given them little help. A much more effective kind 
of research is now becoming possible. Teaching may be defined as an 
arrangement of contingencies of reinforcement under which behavior changes. 
Relevant contingencies can be most successfully analyzed in studying the 
behavior on one student at a time under carefully contrplled conditions. 
Few educators are aware of the extent to which human behavior is being ex- 
amined in arrangements of this sort, but a true technology of teaching is 
imminent. It is beginning to suggest effective alternatives to the aversive 
practices which have caused so much trouble. 
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CHA.NGES AND TRENDS 
or 



"Looking Through a Glass Darkly" 



Trying to predict: just what will be the conditions you will face is 
like looking through a cioudy window. Precise predictions ar§ impossible./ 
We can, however, get a general picture Jjy examining certain trends in society 
and educ^tibn. -A number of trends and projections have been identified 
which appear to be especially significant to future teachers. They are: 

1. A trend towards making social institutions accountable for 
achieved societal goals. 

2. A trend towards students themselves making decisipns as to 
^^at they will learn and how they will go about learning. 

3. /a trend towards development of new technologies of instruc- 

tion and self-instructional methods. 
* 4. A trend towards doubting the value of formal education and of 
the Protestattt work ethic. 

5. A trend towards making education more meaningful in .vocational 
terms. * 

6. A trend towards making education more useful to minority, groups — 
as they attempt to improve their social -economic status. 

7. A trend towards a twelve month school year. 

8. A t^end towards shorter work weeks/ - 

9. A trend towards reducing the "monopoly" of public schools by 4^ 
contracting with private companies for achieving educational 
goals yand for providing parents with "vouchers^' which they may 
use t^ pay other schools for education of their children. 

10. A trend towards an oversupply of teachers. 

11. A trend towards teacher unionization. 

t» 

On the surface, tnan^ of these trends seem to be contradictory. For ex- 
ample, it is difficult to see how a teacher can be held "accountable," If 
. students exercise a great deal of free choice in what and how they are going 
to learn. 

This article deals with an analys4.s of these trends, defirting them 
, rather completely and comparing educational practices under these new 
conditions with educational practices as we have experienced them while 
students. * 

Each of the following sections will deal with one of the trends in 
more but varying degrees of derail. Some sections attempt to suranarize 
available information on each trend, while' others pe£er you to specific hand- 
f outs dr library readings. 

Trends , ' i ' 

1. Accountability: Read "Accountability; Questions to Think .On" 

which appears as' the next reading selection following this article. 
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t: Student Declsicm Making. 

iSis difficult to assemble data which will portray this trend. 
However^ there seems to be no doubt that students desire and in some cases 
are denSnding a greater say in curriculum ^planning. They cry for "relevance* 
which ]^^ps appearing in news stories and in interviews with students and 
tends CT rejjplect this trend. ^ ' ^ , 

T^ditionally, of course, such curricular decisions have been re- 
servedSor the experts. Chemists, for example, have decided wha,t_^shoul4 be 
the extent of the chemistry courses. Historians have decreed what! histor-. 
ical a^lysis should be cons.idered best and have written books (which set 
curri^&a) with limited points of view. 
# 

3^ demand for "Black history" is an example of students insisting 
that gseir own judgment of what is best for them to learn is preferable 
as^a^pirse; it is a reversal^pf a traditional pattern of education de- 
cisid^making. 

arguments for reversing the decision making^ process are many 
and s^» are quite complex. Some are listed below, but space limitations 
^TQv&S^a full discussion of each. Perhaps the listing will provoke you 
into-fSsearching each argument of your own. 

^4 It is often pointed out that there is no evidence that one 
Srl^ kind of learning is better than another. This being the 



\-i case, even immature decisions of first graders stand an 
equal chance of being good decisions, and they should be 
given the privilege of deciding whether or not they want to 
^.^ learn to read, to learn to play a game, to watch birds or 
fe;: whatever^ 

r^x« Some arguments cite evidence that learning is more complete 
and retained longer if it has "meaning" or is of interest 
to the learner. Since only the learner knows what has 
meaning to hflp and what his interests are, he should pick 
decide what he will learn. 
J^i Number B is often coupled with an argument that if learners 
ti^, are involved in the decision making-process, they v>ill be*- 
'^^J come better decision miakers, which is viewed as a desirable 
outcome of education. In a sens6^ by making decisions them- 
% selves, they will test their interests, learn from their 
successes and failures, and learn about themselves. 
Traditional curricula are usually established tO meet college 
admission requirements and: at least half the stiKients in , high 
^ school do not go to college. Therefore, such graduation re- 
quirements are just a waste of time for many students. The 
' non-college going student ,wd,ll know as well as teachers how 
much and what kind of learning he should have in the human- 
ities, sciences, etc. , *| 
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Each of these arguments can be and has been rebutted. But each argu- 
ment is generally conceded to have some element of truth and some valid . 
logic. Teachers in the/schools of the future probably will find, however , 
that being able to reFubt.the argument will not be the ^nswe?>»to the problem 
posed by student demands for greater autonomy. Neither will the problem be 
met by recourse to authority. ' "Pulling rank" leads to student resentment 
,and rejection of school and teachers. Persuasion and propaganda are in- 
creasingly effective (and questionable on ethical grounds) as students be- 
come more knowledgeable. 

Are there apgroaches and methods the teacher may follow and employ 
to give students more options" and at the same time be accountable? What 
skills and competencies do teachers needto master to be able to employ 
these methods? This will need to be a major consideration in ^our plan- 
ning of additional learning experiences in Spiral III. 

* 

New Technologies 

New techndlogies make old ones obsolete. Today we have programmed 
texts in almost every conceivable subject. The same is true for computer 
assisted instruction. Instructional TV blankets the country, teaching 
everything from medieval history to Japanese paper folding (Origame). 
Educational games instruct in foreiga languages and complex problem solving 
skills. Companies are producing audio tapes for cassette players which 
plug into an automotive cigarette lighter and can deliver a complete lesson ^ 
during, the trip between home and the office. All , of these techniques are . 
"low labor intensive" (to use a new term), they instruct without teachers. 
Some authorities have proposed that with these new technologies we can 
establish a "learning center" iti each home and thus do away with expensive 
school plants and significantly redpce other instructional costs, ^so, ' 
by making the home into a school, we can involve parents much more closel^y 
in their children's lives and can ^hus restore the integrity*of the family 
unit. ^ 

Truly new technologies have the potential for making the old obsolete. 

But is the potential really there? Or are these instructional^ devices 
just gimmicks? 

To quickly and §urperf icially summarize - the evidence that students 
can and do learn through technologically mediated instruction. The successes 
are not 100^ but they fare favorably, in a majority of cases, to teacher 
mediated itistructionl And - there seeps to' be no ^practical limit to the 
kinds of learning that can be automated; /traftitiojial subject matter sWlls, ^ 
problem solving skills, social skills and even healthy self coqc^^s 
be pro<'rainned into 'these learning experiences. There are a, f ev^Tmd^cat ions 
that these instructional technologies aire especially effective with educa- 
tionally 'disadvantaged students. , , 

r 

The newer' technologies are being accepted With, great reluctance by 
the educational community. So far, high initial costs and difficulties in 
standardization have held back wide-sprea<|r adoption. So educational resis- 
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tance is more of an academic' on theoretical resistance than resistanqe to 
an actuality, >• . 1^ 

... , 1 

However^ costs are being reduced through mass production ^or^a mass 
audience. It seems reasonable that within the near future, most schools, will- 
be able to afford the basic equipment (often referred to as "hardiyare") 
and program materials (software) to offer about any C9urse they wish on an 
automatic, self instruct J.onal basis and to even develop special (^curses to 
satisfy individual students* . | ; • 

This raises some very profound questions for teachers of t^^i^uturer^' 
For example, what kinds of new jobs or positions will the new teclinolog^ ' ' 
open in education? How knowledgeable about the basic science of ^earning 
is the teacher going to need to be, able t^^ake intelligent use o'i the new 
technologies? HOw will the introduction of tec^ology change the! teacher's 
job? Does the new technology offer a' means for the teacher* to prpvide the 
students with more options and yet be accounta^^? Think on these thingsl 

Changing "Values 

Is education good? Is work good? Our forefathers believed ^oth to be 
true' almost to the extent that they assumed the position of religious dogma. 
"Easy" education and "easy" work were less good than "hard" education and 
"hard" work. "The devil finds work for idle hands," and "By the sw^at of 
your brow shall ye e^rn *bread" were unquestionable rules of life. ^ 

It is obvious that these values are disappearing. Maybe not entirely * 
gone - but fading out. They are being replaced by another set of values. 
Newer values tend to emphasize day-by-day enjoyment of life, learning by 
self -analysis, and direct experience rather than by schooling, .removal of 
alj. the status symbols of degrees and honor grades that tend to stratify 
people into classes and divide them and. to replace the values reflected with 
a valuing of human dignity regardless of educational attainment or vocational 
identity. 

The traditional school placed great emphasis on these values. They 
used the value to "motivate" learning. It was popularily assumed that 
students' would learn in order to get a good job or at least learn in order 
to avoid failure in school and thus' face a \|jLeak occupational future. 

Obviously the teacher of the future is going to find threats of 
failure to be less motivating. What can the teacher use if vocational and 
college success are no longer valued by large numbers of student^? What y 
motivates you to learn? . ' ' 

* 

Vocational Emphasis ' 

Contrary to trend number four, there is a grc?^ng emphasis on making 
course offerings more vocationally relevant. This is not just a matte^ of 
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adding vocational courses per se, but reducing the abstract learnings in 
math, science, English, et-^., and incteasing the direct application value 
of such courses to students future vocations, federal legislation in the 
educational field has Increjised appropriations /seve^l fold the past few 
- y^xsr %-|f'he^vh<?l'fet:^^^ education. \ * - 

Teachers will need to examine their course objectives and educational 
philosophy veiTy carefully in light of this trend. \j^ay mean giving up 
some cherished ideals and also developing some n©<Jycompetencies, that is, 
learning in what specific ways your field can r^ate to developing vocational 
and general life skills in your students. / 

Relevance for Minority Grgups • — ^ 

Is there anyone who is not aware of this trend? Probably not, so 
v;e*ll not elaborate here. The growing concern of minority groups fo;r the 
gd^cation their children •are receiving is having a wide-spread impact. 
It is leading to questions about the appropriateness of an inner city school 
which is staffed by middle-class whites. Can they develop a- special 'set 
of skills which will enable them to be effective with children from min- 
ority cultures? Or aife they so restricted by their* backgrounds that they 
cannot ''relate" to such children? 

^ ^ The. answer to these questions is not clear as yet. llany members of 
the minority groups doubt that a white middle-cla^ teacher can overcome 
his past histury and become vable to provide a sou^B learning experience^ 
for these children. On the other han^, some professionals believe other- 
wise that there are techniques which any person can learn and which will 
be effective with learners from any culture. - 

The question which must be answered by any teacher in trainifig is: 
Am I likely to be held accountable for learning gains by students who have 
a cultural background different ftrom my own? And, are the instructional 
methods and techniques I am learning going to be effective with children 
' and youth from diverse cultural backgrounds? 

12 Month School Year 

This trend is perhaps less obvious than some of the others. Thei^e are 
instances where school systems will operate a limited summer program for 
special groups of students but very few, if any, schools, which operate a 
12 motith school program are'^row in existence. '--.^ 

However, there are many signs. that the 9 month tradition is weakening. 
•'.Newspaper editorials have raised^ questions about the economics of keeping 
expensive buildings and equipment idle for 3 months of the year. Educatiotial 
theorists liave felt £hat with the "knbwledge explosion" more time is required 
for students to master essential knowledge and skills. 

There is no consensus on the point, however. Some. people feel the ex- 
periences that students have 'during the summer are educationally valuable 
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too. * For example, the social learnings that occur during free play^, re- » 
creational pi^ograms, having to make the^r own decisions about how time is 
to be spent^ are all important. * * . ^ 

Ae question for the teacher in training is not only "what do I be- 
lieve or feel about a 12 montjj school year" but what do I need to do, to' be 
ready for it if it comes? Are there special iK)tivational problems to get 
ready for it? How should a teacher organise work for a 12 month year? How 
could^a class be organized to permit students to join their- families on , 
a 2 week vacation and still do the course work? 

^fiortgr Work'^Week 

Is it gossible that the future will bring a standard work week of 
30 pr even^ 25 houi;s? Some economists are predicting it. We know" that 
there are sotiife jobs which require no more than that now. We also know that 
the work of the nation does not require all the workers that are available. 
(5% unemployed plus another 1-2% in the armed forces) . We also know that 
technology is now available to replace other whole occupational groups. 
So, perhaps the predictions* of a shorter work week have some validity, , 

Teachers may benefit from thi*5 trend. It will also give them some 
problems to solve. For example, Shorter work* week means more leisure 
time. To what extent should teachers and schools prepare their students 
for more leisvfrely activities? Does this have implications ^r course goals 
and objectives? 

Performance Contracting . * % . 

The "Texarkana Project" is *the oaost widely known: example. ^ A similar 
project in the Banneker elementary school ^in Gary, Indiana was, iindertakeh 
in 1970-71. ' - 4 

It is predicted by many people that "Performance Contracting" *^in ; ^ 
which the contractor guarantees that the students will learri) is a very 
positive step in education. It forces the educator to produce, and if he 
does not produce, he is- not paid. Many people today would like to see all 
schools operated with performance contracting* 

Oi>e might agree with performance contracti*6 in principle but still 
oppose it in practice. It has been pointed out that while it is .good to ^ 
hold teachers accountable and meke their pay dependent on performance, thaf 
measures are very imprecise and that iji actuality teachers will begin to 
teach for the tests rather than for^stery. Also, there are educational 
outcomes other than subject matter gains. What about self-esteem", cooper- » 
ativeness, respect for other people, etc. Shouldn't perfonnance contracts 
specify that the contractor is responsible for/the*se kinds ofNlearning, too? 
In addition to thesfe practical questions:' can you "trust a prof itf-makirf^ 
company to sacrifice some or all profit for the welfare of a single child?* 
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Job M arket * * 

There ari"* many rumors about an jvexeupply of teachers. Some predictions 
are that the excess of gjjaduates oyer demand is around 10%. We know that 
enrollments in teacher training i^stit.utions have increased by about 10% in 
the past^ three years and that the birthrate kas 'tended to fall off somewhat 
'since the days pf the post-war "baby boom<" ' 

Alscr, we know that a considerable number'of people who have teaching. "-'^ 
* credentials but have employed in- government of industry, are nox^? reentering ^ 
the teaching ftelrf ^sause of the down turn in the economy. 

However, these facts simply point up a general condition. The employ- 
ment situatibn for a specific graduate is^jiore complex. .There are differ- 
ence^^n supply and demand within the various teaching fields. Geography 
-^lays a part, too."* It is more difficult to find a position in an utban * 
^tting than in a rural community f except that there are sti]^l shortages 
of teachers willing tp teach in the inner-city. 

Th^ placement bureau ha^s available information* on such trends. Infor- 
mati^^ is atso available frofe staff members. . ^ 

. ■ * • 

^ i Teacher Unionization 

Is it desirable for teachers to unionize? 'To go out on a. strike';^ To 
bargain collectively for salaries ar^d working conditions? 'Is Ht better for 
teachers, to be prof ess.ional rather than tradesmen? ' . , - 

^ Union 'menibers^ip among, tea<Aers , is. growing. The NEA, which for years 
'Considered itself a^ "prof essional" organization, is acting more and more like^ 
a', union. Teachers as a group are sounding more and more militant - such as 
did -tfie men in the.A.F^L. and the ^C.llo. in the 1930's. , ^ 

^ Where 4o you stand? What knowledge do you need to decide? Will union- 
ization of 'teachers result 'in improved education for children? 

1 ^ 
All questions are for you to consider. The NUSTEP staff doesfnot take 
an official pbsit ion (although .we each Jiave our own ideas).' We do think^ 
however, that teachers-in-training should consid.er the questions and arrive 
at their own answers. No d^ubt Aany of you will be approached to join a 
iXhion within a few years and may even become actively engaged in union affairs 




ACCOUNTABILITY: QUESTIONS T0-T:HINK ON 



What kinds' of skills will a teacher need in conmmnicating promised out- 
comes (objectives) to parents, children^ school officials, etc. 

VJhat kinds of skills will a teacher nged JLn planning instructional strat- 
egies and developing instructional materials? (Consider implications of 
accountability for teachei?s being required to predict instruction). 

What kinds of skills teachers need in measu^ing^learnerNi^evelopment 

and in evaluatittg instruction? 

What, kinds of -skills will teachers need^ to be able to communJLcatp evaluations 
of individual ledrners, %o parents, and^Jio school officials? 



What kinds of skills will teachers -tteed' to 'stimulate learner^to achieve 
^objectives? * ' ^ 

Use your cooperating teacher Wd subject specialist oj:--pfoctor as,^a resource 
in completing this assignment/ 



Learning Task" 31 

.C0NTRACTING AS A PROCESS FOR MANAGING INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

' ■ • r 

PROBLEM AREA: We know now that people differ and if instruction ^ 

is to be effective, it must be geared to the differences 
^ong students — this is what is meant by individual izat ion * 
,1 : \ 'The problem this fact presents to teachers is obvious. How 
can one organiz^and run a classroom of thirty students, 
each one .workL^iT on mastering his own objectives? The 
problem is "cbmpAunded* when we consider the many ways in 



which people 
more slowly 



differ. Some learn vfery fast^, others 
Sdme are reinforced by teacher praise, 
otherfejare n^t, they^ are reinforced by other things'. Some 
students have clear cut goals, others geem to have no 
goals or ei/en conflicting goals. A few students are very 
poorly coordinated, while others are quite dextrous. 
Some are jittery, while others are calm. Maiiy students 
can work with concentration for an hour but a few have' 
a very limited span cf, attention. To plan and carry out ^ 
^ ^ a pirogram of instruction for students who vary so . , 

greatly will require you"* to plan and implement learning 
experiences in ways that are quite different from the 
methods used by your teachers. Rather than a stand-up 
teacher, you must become a classroom manager . 
In general, sense, the concept of- a teacher as a classroom 
naanagermeans the same thing as being a manager of any 
other enterprise. Managers muet plan, implement their 
^ . f plan, evaluate their plan and revise their plan, a constant 
cycle. Most panagers direct the work of other people who 
are working at a variety of tasks so their planning and 
operations must allow for the diversity of activities and 
'functions.' "in other words^ the ir^ plans must include^ 
' provisions for individuals. ' ^ ' • 

■The analogy between classroom management -and. business 
management holds only to a limited extent however. Ih 
education, we want worker/students to become self- 
- managers whereag the business manager wants his workers 
to become more proficient worjKers. In education — our 
' desire to d-evelop self -management skills in. students 
' means, in effect, each^student progressively develops the 
skills for becoming "his own teacher." This may turn out 
to be the' skill' development that will do-hiih the most 
good throughout* life, since. he will always face requirements 
to learn. So — not only must we as teachers learn to^ 
I • manage a class so as to proyide optimum learning experiences 
^\ fof individuals, we must also prepare students to 

vl teach themselves. .A^vei^ complex managerial task. 



Onfe of the NUSIEP Goals is to provide you with versatility 
in planning and carrying out instruction. That is, to give 
you skills in a variety of methods and approaches then 
you may select the one(s) which work best for you. The 
process known as contingency contracting is one of several 
processes which can be used to solve the in^^uctional, 
problems in managing an individualized clasOToom. When 

'you have comp3.eted th^ task, ydu will havje one more me.thod 
or approach to use in solving the problem of managing your 

-future classes. You should also know, enough about it to 
decide' whether or not. to use it. 



PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVES: 



PREREi^SITES: 

LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES: 



The TEP can 
1 



Answer 6 or 7 q.uestions which deal with contingency 
■contracting (Attached) * ^ . 

Z.l Write two saia^lie^ntraots for students in your 
' teacher assisting setting, whlj^h mefet criteria for 
good contrgicts as outlin^ in Homme, Contingency 
Contracting . ' .* * ^ 

3. Try out a contract or contract^ with^a student 

* in your teacher assisting setting^anjl assess the 

* results of the contracting. ' 

Completion of Spiral - I » . ' * 

> • 
Type A - Input Activities v 

1. Read Contingency Contracting , a small paperback by i 
Llojd Honme, available at the bookstore under EPM 162. 
A limited numbejr of copies are also on reserve at the 
Undergraduate Library. 

Type B - Analysis/Application ^tivities -^. ^ • 

-*...,*»^ » • • ^ 

1^ Write contracts for students in yout teacher assisting 
setting, using the criteria which Homme outlines*, e.g., 
, a -contract should bg positive, etc. ♦ ^ 

Type C - Evaluation Activities ' * • ' . * . 

. ■ • ' ' r ' 

1. Complete questions (attached) over contingency- 
contracting.. Turn ia feo. proctor. • ' * 

A - ^ *** . 

2, Try ou^ a conti?^>tcting syatem with one or more sfudenCs' - 
and collect necessary inform^ion for judging whether ? 

* or not the ^stem succeeded or no t."^ Share* the cpntract^* 
and the data on sttident performance^ witjsi your'jroctQr . ' 
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Type D - Challenge Activities* . ^ ^ ' 

c 

' / 

1. Compare contingency contracting as you: understand 
it and its implications to some other educational . 
method with which you are familiar. Present written 
• ' discussion to and discuss your comparison with your 

proctor or other staff member. ' * 

Questions over contingency contracting: Information Source:' Contingency 

Contracting by Lloyd Hotnine. ^' , , 

^— — ^— — — } 

1. Our legal system is^ basically an example of a \ 

a. positive contract system ' , - 
^ - b. negative contract system . ' * . 

,2. A s^[lJsman who works under an agreement where he gets a 5 percent * ^ 
commission on each sale is .working und er a ; 
* a. positive contract system ' ^ 

b. negative contract system • ^ . - 

3. --Which of the following arrangements with high school students is the best 

example of Grandma's Law (and a positive contract)? ^ 

a. "Lf you get home after midnight, you're grouilded for a month.\ 

b. ^ "If you get into tcoubl^^ with the law, don'tytome to me for help." 

"If you don't fool around in class today, I wbnlt give you a quiz^." 
d. *"lf you fini*sh yoiir work before class ends, you can do w.hat you lijce." 

/ * • « 

4. The gtfal of any contingency contraocing system should be 

a. - manager controlled contracting* * - * 

b. 'transitional contracting- 

' c. student -controlled contracting 

. j • . 

^ 5.\ Which o'f the following macro-conftracts is probably the best contract? 

a. Monday is the deadline for th^ paper. Papers Handed i^n after Monday 
. wi*l^ b^marked -down .one letter grade for each day they are late. 
^' . b. • Those who' dan' t complete Task 'II and XII by Friday, will have to 
attend a makeup session on Monday morning at 8:00 o'clock* ^ 

c. Those- who don't con^lete Task II -and XII by Friday cannot go on t^t' 
; Spiral^' » ... r 

d. Those wno complete II and XII hy Friday are eligible for jsl 3-week 
trial period of the teacher assisting .(optional) and may substitute a 

» task of their own design for ^ny required task. 

WHY? 

6. Write a positive contract which could be (or has been) used for the NUSTEP 
program. • * ■ 

•7. Wuite a ^negative contract which could be (on has been) U86d in fhe NUSTEP 
program. • * * * 



Learning Task 32 
CLASSROOM CONTkOL AND BEHAVIOR MODIFICAXION. 



' A great many students in the secondary schools seem to be^' 
bo^ed, apathetic, "turned off," or alternatively belligerent 
and aggressive - i^' other words, it Would "^pear that^what 
they are experiencing in, school is' painful to say the leest. 
All this has important consequences, .both forlthe stiident 
and for^ou.. For. the student , this kind of experience makes 
'*it moire likely that he will- drop out> thkt he will come to 
.dislike learning, he will d^elop a poor' self -Concept , 
and', in the long rjixtt\ hetome' an un^,tilfilled |nd unhappy 
human bfeing. For you as a teacher, when stiidents behave 
in this manner, you'll' Seel that you are failing and when 
apathy and bor6dom are'jreplaceS. by antagonism ^ and aggression, 
you're likely to feel great, deal^xjf resentment t;oward 
students like this. • 

^e- purpose of this task is to help you learn skills gener- 
ally grouped under the term "behavl^or inodi*f ication. " Khat 
these skills involve Is the. nnanagitig o£ cl'assroom conditions 
• such that stJudeats achieve success and' satisfaction^ for the 
appropriate' things' that they do (as defined by yourself, 
you and^the" st\idfent7:t)r"*th3 stade^nt>- rather than ejj^perienclng 
failure and punishment* foj; the* inappropriate things, they 
do. This «management involves mainly the arrangement 'of pos- 
itive consequences for appropriate ^student behavior - the 

. creation of an 'environment that ia responsive to the best i 
in people^ rather than the worst; ^'the- specif ic skills that 
will help you.areate this positive environment are. the focus 

^ for* this t^sk.^ - " ' • , 

\) . - * 

1. State reasons f or < >plnpointing specific behaviors and for 
keeping objective records of behavior. 

2. State rules for managing consequences and predict be-* 
havlor change for particular classes ^of consequences. 

3V Design and carry out a project designed to acceleratS^or 
decelerate a behavior of a sttident in his teac.her. assist- 
ing setting. The proifect would include a) obtaining of * 
some kind of baseline^ b), th^e pinp^nting of a bj^havior, 
c) ^ancl^ the systematic myH^tfment. o^a c6n8equence or con- 
* sequences for the beha\ 
^ > 

.Completion of Spiral I. 




LEARNING 
ACTIVmES: 



A. READINGS 



1. 



Review Chapter 2 in Changing CI as srooi;|| Behavior for dis- 
cussion of recording m'etnods. Chapter 4 for methods of 
strengthening behavior, ahd Chkpter 5 for methods of ^ 
weakening undesirable be^avio^. , > " ' 

2. Read- "Modifying Student Behavior." > ' ^ ( 

^ C> ACTIVITIES^ FOtl PRACTICE Ilj^FIELD SITUATIO^^S' ' 

• I. Observe the student you are interested in working witH 
and determine a) consequences which^ are now, occurring 
, in relationship to his appropriate classroOii behaviour 
and ip relationship to his inappropriate behavior. ' 

D. ACTIVimES FOR EVALUATION OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE > 

: 1. ^Design a behavior modification procedure and obtain' . 

agreement of cocjperating teacher t^jat you can carry out ^ 
thfi/'project designed to increase appropriate behavior or 
decrease inappropriate behavior in one or ^ore stujuienfee* 
managing cuejs and/or consequences for tne stua^j^/^ 
behavior; specifically, tjie NUSTEP sttident will aC^^t. 
Carr]f oiit pie'project with one or more students Tn'your 
teacher assisting in which you a) pinpoint a behavior or 
behaviors, b) t-ake a baseline measure^^ how often the 
behavior ±s occurring, and. c) systematically alter.^ the 
consequence^ and/or cues for.the behavior. .Turn in and 
discuss the results of your prpjwt with your proctor. 
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MODIFYING STUDENT BEHAVIOR, 



Many 



times we can 

cai 



the cabses for behavior in the setting itself • For 
example, often the "cailUs" of' student mi^ehaviof are present in fhe. school" 
setting'^d although what the student does is obviously affected by outside ^ 
conditions (home Life, etc.)^ much of his behavior is determined by what is' . . 
'.happening in the school. . You can think of many examples; •students become bored 
. and mlsb^ave; th^ teacher introduces an exciting project and students partici-- 
p.ate with enthusiasm; the teacher blushes at a funny remajrjc and funn^ remarks 
become the order of the day. The kinds of things which affect student behavior ; 
' can be classed -into two major categories j|fiich^we have encountered before, cues * 
fot student behavior atid consequences for student behavidr. You, as a teacher, 
can bring many of th.ese things under your management and prodiioe student bdhayior ^ 
which is both beneficial to the student atid satisfying to you as a teacher. 

Managing Cues for S^u^ent Behavior . . • ' * 

' » Stiidents take their cue's for what they do from the kinds, of \thin^s which you 
do and other students do. You make a slip' of the tpngue and students laugh; you 

. ^give directions anfl^ studenta^open their ^books to the appropriate page, and the 
boring lecture the teacher is giving may be the cue to look put of the window,, 
do orher work,, or talk to another student. Fres^nnably you have by now pinpointed ^ 
a belkvior which yoif either want to increase or decrease. As a beginning point 
in *tour . program to change the. behavior you should attempt to deterimine. what the 1 

^^.'dues-are-for the behavior you!ve pinpointed. If your >inpointect tiliavior is__ _ 

^'^^kin^ out, you shouli take careful note of what the con4itions are under which 
-tKe^ person is taUcini out. Is h| talking always to a particular person, in a 
"pfiticular pliase of. ^^j gs son ,. when you or the teacher say a certain thing? If 
' you determine what, the ^bea iare for th'e behavior, you may find that you can 
easily' change them!' The solution to some problems may be^ obvious. If John is ^ 
always looking out the window arii never paying attention to the class, a indve 
might be. In order.- The same kinds of change may be in order for the perspn 

' who ifi always disrupting the class by waving and talking to friends that pass 
by'ln\he hall/ Oftentimes, if the cue is removed for a misbehavior ,; the be- 
havior m^ disappear.. Not/all cues .of course are so obvious as in thesfe ex- 
amples and not all solutions as simple as these in terms^of stopping ^misbe- 
havior.. Also, you can'*€Xpect that when tlie cues, again become present; the be- 
havior will begin again* . - * . , - /* *• ' 



On the other sifie of thd coin, 'assume that* you .wantr|to^ increase partici- 
pation of a particular student'^in cla?^ discussion. You may find. t)>at there 
presently may be few cues for this particular student to b^^g about participation 
and that^ou could ^easily^ supply some cues, such as questions he is likely to 
be able to ansyer. 'Encouraging 1?he student to participate (for example, in 
before-class individual conference) is' also" a forrn^ of cueing and may be ef- 
fective. In general, *Lf you want to increase a behavior you have to make sure 
that the cues for the behavior are present and if they. are not, you' should make * 



I sure, .that- they "are • 
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Managing Consequences for Student Behavior 

Unless you have backgrpund in reinforcement psychology, ydu may find it 
hard^to accept that the behavior of tl\e human being can^e very greatly con- 
trolled by managing the consequences of the behavior. We're used to thinking 
that the human beings is in complete control of what he does, that is, that he 
decides to do something and that is the explanation of why he does a particular 
thing. However, (fortunately or unf ortiunately , depending on your view), research 
has shown that much of what we do is very sensitive to the effect that a be- , 
havior produces. That is, it has been shown that behaviors \jhich produce conse- 
quences which we generally would call pleasant tend to become stronger and that . 
behaviors which produce no consequences at all (of any conscjquence) than to fade^ 
away like 'old soldiers. Behaviors which produce consequences which we -could 
^t^call unpleasant or aversive tend to be temporarily abandoned, but often some 
emotional reaction takes the behavior's place. Researchers have used manage- 
ment of consequences (with and without people's awareness) to Change the following 
things (among hundreds of examples: getting a schizophrenic to say his f irst ^ 
word in years and to rebuild his vocabulary, increasing the number of opinion 
statements persons .make, increasing time spent in the seat and studying be^ 
havior ^ increased class part ifcipat ion, incre'asing reading rate and controlling 
one's «blood pressure)'. This latter was done with males by monitoring their 
baseline blood pressure and rewarding them each time their pressure \^ent down or 
up from the baseline. Depending on whether tfiey were being rewarded for 
changing down or up, subjects learned to either decrease or increase their' 
blood pressure. The reward was a brief look at a Playboy centerfold but what w 
does this have to cTo with the behavior which you may like to chajige in the 
school? The answer is this: by systematically managing Consecfuences and ^ _ 
arranging cues for behavior (or removing them), you can- change a student's 
behavior. 

We mentjioned those behaviors which produce positive consequences. In an 
earlier tas^ tife--eatle3 this -arrangement jfcsitive reinforcement or positive con- 
trol. Assuming that you have a behavior which you would like to strengthen, you 
may want to introduce a positive^consequence, contingent on ^t&e..Ji^havid*r« That 
is "whenever the behavior occurs^, you can arrange to have a positive consequence 
^ollo\2 the behavior. If you wefe talking about increasing the xafte of vol- 
unteering answers, your consequences might be approval of his answer. If you're 
tutoring a^'student, you may want' to set up a point system as a consequerlce for 
certain behaviors ar manage your comments as positivfe consequences. Hopefully, 
we'll 'get to talk at length about the possibilities open to you. in terms of 
- positive reinforcement to strengthen behavior. 

We mentioned behavior which produced ^o consequences as 'tending to die 
out. It may be that; if your goai is Jto decrease a particular behavior, you 
may want to try to repjbve the consequences for^the behavior. Of. ten teachers 
maintain misbehavior by their reactions to the misbehavior: that is, they re- 
ward it, in that students may enjoy irritating the teacher. One approach which , 
might be* tried here would Ve an extinction procedure , which is the procedure 
for removing consequences for behavior.. At the same 'time, you might want to 
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try to strengthen some othfer behavior which is incompatible with the mis- 
behavior. That is, if it*s unlikely that a person can look ouj^ of the window and 
participate at the same time, yo,u may want to try to strengthen partici- 
pation rather than to extinguish looking out of the window. Extinction pro- 
cedures sometimes take a little nerve on the part of the teacher, such as if 
you decided to extinguish swearing at you by ignoring it, but it is almost 
always more .effective than punishment. 

You can temporarily suppress behavior by punisliing it but there are a 
number of things against it which lead us to recommend that you not use it» 
First, it arouses emotion. We don*t care much for people who* punish us. Second, 
counteragression is often the result. That is; a Aatural tendency on the 
part of both animals and humans is to get that thing that is punishing us. So 
if we punish someone, his natural tendency is to want to return the favor. Third 
punishment's* effects are unpredictable. Sometimes, we temporarily stop the 
behavior by punishing it, but equally likely aYe emotional blowups, withdrawal, 
surliness, ayoidance and escape behavior - none of which we want.ed to caus^. 
For these reasons,, we would hope that your program to change behavior concen- * 
trates on positive i^einf or cement either of the behavior you want or of one 
w^ich is incompatible with the misbehavior. Extinction procedures are also 
very effective and may be used in conjunction with the positive reinforcfenent 
program. 



Learning Task 33 
VERBAL LEARNING FOR TEACHERS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 



All teachers must be concerned about retention of learning 
by their students . We all have had experiences in which 
something (such as a memorized, phone number), learned earlier, 
is "forgotten." Studies have shown that, as much as 70 per - 
cent of what is learned is ''lost" or forgotten within a few . 
days of* learning. ^ ' ' ^. ^ 

This impermanence of learning h^ led many educators " 
to doubt the value of much "learning of facts."* Since such 
rote or memorized learning is typically lost or forgotten, 
they argue, why bother insisting that students learn it in 
the first place? « 



Yet, the problem remains, it is more efficient if one 
^ can'memorize a number ijf basic facts, principles, 
' j>rocedures, etc. The multiplication tables, the rules or 
procedures for ^converting' decimals to fractions, formulas^- 
for computing compound interest , procedures for operating 
ancf maintaining office equipment, the symbols for short- 
hand^ standardized abbreviations, etcJ , are all examples' 
of learning which are useful to students in business^, 
education and which call^ f or memorization. 




' The problem the t^ch^ has is organizing and planning 
learning experiences td insjire long-term recall (iSetention) 
rather than short-term Vgc/ll. Thfe research in the area 
of verbal learning will help in planning learning exper- / 
iences that Encourage retention. 



By the end of this task you shoul4 be able to define 
and give examples of the following. tejms on an objective 
test: " ' ' . . \ 



a. Verbal learning 

hi Verbal ^association 

c; Megningfulness 

d. "Verbal med iators 

e. Massed practice 

f. Distributed pracftice 
3. Incidental' learning ' 
h. Overlearn^ng , 

±'i Whole and part, learning 



j . feedback 

k.. Confirmation procedures 
1. * Iifj|p:f erenc^ theory of 

forgetting 
m. _ Retroactive inhibition 
n. Proactive inhibition 
o. , Serial-position^ effect 
p. Morpheme. 

q. phoneme f 



2. By the end ^of > tSiis 'tasli you should be able to answer 
test questions which ask you to explain or describe 
thp verbal leaffting principles associated with: 

a. the stages of development of verbal skills in 

children'. ' [ ■' '-^ 

b the effects of increased meaningf ulness on retention 

c. . the uses* of verbal mediators in increasing retention 

d. the ajr^gements of practice which increase retention 
of .ney vocabulary * - 

e. the organization of learning experiences which 
reduce the effects of retroactive and proactive 

inhibition • * ^ ^ a \ 

f. ^ a method for increasing the retention of mSt^eriaJ. 

presented near the midpoint of a serial learning 
task / . 

C ^ ■ . ' 

3 Design a self-instructional process for memorizing the.- 

seven instructional steps recommended by UeCecco for 
• teaching -of verbal skills. Devise a measure to test for 

retention. ' . 

. None ^ . . 



A. READINGS • • 

1. Chapter 9, pp. 322-382 in J. P. DiCecco^ The 
• Psychology of Learning and Instruction. (On 

reserve 'forlJuSTEP Students inlth6 Undergraduate - 
. Library.) . / 

B. DISCUSSION ^' 

• * 

. Come to class prepared tof 
1. -Raise questions about aspects of the reading . 

assignment which were unclear. 
2 Provide examples from ybuir past experience as 

a student or from your observations during teacher 
assisting, of hov student: retention could be 
'improved by following the principles of ^verbal ^ 

learning.- j 

3. Decide on ifiow teacjiers should measure retention. 

4. Take & 20 item "feedback" test to let* jrou. knc?w 
how well you are- learning from your reading of 
DiCecco. If you answer 18 of 20 correctly^ you 
may assume you .are- studying effectively and ' • 
metering the concepts used^in the area of verbal • 

leaiming. ' , ' ' ' " 

■ (Note: ll after exapLning the objectives, you 
think'you can already Qnswer 18 of 20 items" that . 
sample the objectives, you may request the feed- 
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back test as a pre- test. If you achieve the 
criterion performance level, you may wish to - 
ignore the reading assignment and skip* the dis- 
cussion,) , ^ ^ . 

C, ACTIVITIES FOR PRACTICE IN FIELD SITUATIONS 

1. Examine ^ unit or partial unit of instruction in' . 
your teacher assisting situation, » Identify those 
aspects which (from your readings) you think will 

• ' result in 'poor retention, 

2, Identify at least four changes you could make in 
textbooks, workbooks, audiolingual or audiovisual 
materials, etc, which would probably increase 
retention, ' ^ 

f 

D. ACTIVITIES FOR EVALUATION OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE , 

1, Prepare and submit to your proctor a short plan 
for teaching a list o^ about ten basic terms in ^ 
your subject* Be able to defend your plan to your 
proctor by citing appropriate research as reported 
by DiCecco, 

2, Describe in a conference with, your proctor, the -seven 
steps recommended by DiCecco for teaching verbal 
skills. Do not use notes or other aids. In your:^^ 
description show how you applied the seven steps • 

to your process of learning the seven steps* Also, 
describe how you would test yourself for retention 
" ^he seven steps, ( ^ • 

ixesence of ^ ycTur proctorJ^-rCake a twenty item 
multiple choice and short answer test over con-^ 
cepts of verbal learning and -in applications of 
principles of verbal learning. The "pass"^ level 
is 18 correct. The items will ask you to identify 
exampJLes of concept^s and distinguish correct from 
incorrect applications of verbal learning principles. 




em! AREA: 



PERFORHANQE' 
CBJEC11VES> 



PREREQUISITE (S) 



LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES ; 



Learning Task 34 
.SKILL LEARNING 



What methods for learning a skill arp i&ost efficient, pro- 
duce the most highly skilled behavior and the .most .positive 
Ltudes toward the skill? < . 

Many tipes^^e^ers -are faced with learning p'rpbleras that 
involve the leaftotng of chains or series of re&p'onses. For " , 
example, the learning^of, a.piece of music involves .the piecing 
together of a fantastic nMiber of » individual r^^ponses. How 
does onfe go best about learning a lengthy "and extremely comr , 
plex cffain such as this? Do you break it' down into units and 
then try to put it all back together again? Do ycu start at 
the front and work toward the back or at the eiid of and work , 
toward the iiddle? The same kind of probienifkirises in foreign 
language instruction wherff again chains are'invblved , only 
this time they are verbal chad,i^ composed of wtrds and sounds 
rather than motor chains as in mugic . What is-' the best way 
to teach when this kind of learning is involved? 




1. Define the terms chaining and backward chaining. " 

2. ' Analyze a specific subject area ski^l as, g chain of re- 
sponses and develop a plan whereby the skill can be • 
taught as a back"ward chain., • ' 

3. 'Teach yourself or a student in ,y6ur tjsacher-assistini 
setting a verbal or motor chain using the^-^aethod of ^ 

• backward chaining. ' ^ * . 

Task 5, Spiral I, • . . ^ ^ ^ / - 



READINGS 



iT^.Read attached handout on behavior chains by^ Logan ^ F.A. 
\Behavior Chajlns / < . . , 

2. Read chapter 8 (Skill Learning) in DeCecco, J.P. ^he' ^ 
Psychology Learning and. Instruction . On reserve- for ^ 
EPM 162 at the Undergraduate Library. , ... 

C.^ AQTIVITIES FOR PRACTICE IN FIELD SITUATIONS , / \ f \ 
^ ' ^ ' ' ' ] 

1. Together with another -student, practice a ^forward chaining, .r; 
jnethod of teaching a simple skill ^chain) in your area and 
.compare' it to the effectiveness of a backward chaining 
me^od. ^ > ' .• • 
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• n. ACTIVITIES VOK KVi^LUATIO ^' nr. RTl-nKCT PEPFORKA-KCE 

l' Develop a plan.for teaching a verbal or a Fsycbomotor 
.'Wvhic'h is based on tbe 
and in which y6u describe in ouUme form the step, you 
would 'take in using the backward chaining ' 
the plan on yourself in some skill you are learning or 
test it on /sBdent dn.your tutoring sdtuat^.on. Turn m 
• 5our plan ,a brief suinlr.ary of your findings to the ^ 
''propter. ' 
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feEHAVIOR CHAINS 



• • 'mos^ of the respcnsJs ^hat - have^id^nt^^^^^ ' 
sequences of movements strung together f co^^^sh ^g^udent d^ing his 

.exjlicitely recognized we refer J-\J^^2v it^S^he appropriate book, read 
hoLwork must go to His djsk or ^^^e library .^lo^ate t^ jP P ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
it. and.t^ke no'tes. and then, hopefully, '^tudy those n .throwing 
them. This is a" long -and atd St f ly- Most c<Nn- • 

-a baseball: the pitcher winds up. cocfcs Ois axm^ 

Are uttered in a pat- 
spicuous 'is talking where sequences °f f ""^^/"^ ""^^ ^ • 
tern necessary to convey'an i4ea to a listener. 

"B^avior chtins a,e important ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ the ■ 

tend to run off as single response ^^^^^/°^^J^f^,rked' together ineo .larger ^ 
early responses of typing letter ^7 letter .becom it is dif" 

units: the word reinforc^ "tLine^ei^orcm (i^^ ^^^^^^ ' 

ficult not to make a mistake in typing ^figg^ig;;^ > feedback; the stimuli 
in reading.) This i^^^f -^J^rVirirthelftef resSnserdire^tly and auto- 
of early Responses in the f f^f.J^^f ^ iTnJc^ of responses initiat,ed by 
matically. A behavior chain ""^f ^"^f the control of feedback. Once'in- 
a« pvfremal event but then run off under tne conttox 

Sgrate'leha^for chains may 'be treated as responses. . . f 

. - Much of What w'e call learning is in ^-^^^^^^J-fg^:? f lat'oJato^r 
of behavior into longer behavior chains. Let us "^^^^ f„od. 
example. ..We wish to train a "^^^^f ?he bar. raising on the hind 

Thi7 response is a chain composed ^^/PP'^^^^^^^^.^^, xeieasing , the bay and . 
paws, placing the forepaws on the bar, ^eac^ a rat to do all ' 

Agoing to-the place whe^J^^pS- rfuc^'l^iv^ approximations It is like 
this by a process called ^"^Pi^r.^^ „^oceeds in this cas^ something as fol- 
the game "you're getting warmer f^^^^^f//^^,^ the fo^ is delivered and N 

I'ows; rirst, the rat As allowed tc. discover wn ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

that the. click of tfie heder signals f^^;^'„henever he[hears the click. 

■ whereverVhe rat is, he ^"^^^^^^^^ '° ^^^fthe bar arid t^fen deliver the 

-Next, we wait until the-^ tat happens t get near the ba^ 

pellet. This now causes him to run to the tooa P ^^.^ ^ facing 

^ progressively built into his repertoire. 

' ■' V. ^ f Ir. art- but several guidelines can\b^ 

Shaping responses is so«e»hat °£ ™ ^"'/"^ Sior x:haln is' best , 
asserted,. The first and most ^°P°«JJf/i=„2f „^ rtfchain- should' be learned 

iSlt^efntrSirrv" TA^l^^'^^. ^^r.^ maintain a suHlclent 
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£re,ue^, o( .reward to .eep,the o;8a„i=» behavi^; if ^I'^f^l^l' .ll^^^^ll 
the next rewird that the organism "^'^f'/bMin igaln. But on the 
things he haa-already learned and vill desired re- 

other ha^. -° --f, : /r/ea r^fng to b^c^e'so veil yarned 

srponse may cause that impertecc way o v ^ beyorid it. And \ience 

^L^a'tfirr ^::e^:i^gh°r::2rdTo ree:t.eTrraniL\ havms but not so 
^I2h ft any atf; in the'procesa that he becomes filiated there. - 

consider, then, a H'nS^erll^s'bLo^ing^Ls^efafeJ' 
One father spends hours pitching » ^xs on and Perb-J^ 
at the lack o£ Rio'gress resulting from his tme 

■ties a baseball t, a string and hangs i ^^-.^ --"^ f.^^^^ - the last 
The boy first 1""= '"^^''f^^f iitf the Jail at different heights so 

■rrerr;: ii Tz. thrbin? Snce p--^- -j---: -i=„/-nit 
i:rth:vran^s ^jzi^^^^^^ -r- - 

ball, at first softly and then with increasing vxgor. 

" u « o -»-o^ ni-pcsc-ine a bar or a boy hitting a 
In summary, many acts such as a rat P^^J^^f ^^^^ occur in a 

-Sfiid-o^d^r.^th-er in-nte-red-in^f f SLrlLi. by .aping a 
then may be treated as a Response for that organxsm. ■ 
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